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Wrru and from the issuance of the March number 


‘ the price of the Valley Magazine will be ten cents a 


copy and one dollar a year. The advance in price has 
been decided upon for reasons set forth in the special 
notice to readers in the February number. The March 
number will make its appearance in the next few days. 


JOTTINGS IN GOTHAM 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


HARTRAN, a_ French artist, has painted a 
ii portrait of President Roosevelt. It is on ex- 
hibition at Knoedler’s Art Gallery. The 
friends of the President should have the painting 
suppressed. It is an indictment. It tells and repeats 
all that the President’s enemies have urged against 
him. It is a likeness touched with caricature. The 
caricature is unconscious. M. Chartran has painted 
a neurotic, a neurasthenic Teddy, not the President, 
He has painted the scowl on the Roosevelt face, the 
wrinkle-bumps on the forehead, the screwed-up eyes 
that tell of weakness. There’s something foolish in 
the fierceness that Chartran has caught and fixed on 
canvas. The mouth is loose, too. There is a hang 
to one corner that speaks of lack of self-control. There 
is in all the face the riotous assertion of just that 
quality of eroticism, a suggestion of imminent fren- 
eticism that would seem to justify everything that is 
said in Wall Street about the President’s dangerous 
characteristics. M. Chartran’s portrait of the Presi- 
dent is a decided disappointment to a Roosevelt ad- 
mirer. It is too much of a “human document,” like 
Sargent’s picture of the Wertheimer girls, in London, 
last year. The French painter has certainly gone to 
an extreme in his effort to escape the accusation of 
idealization in this work. He says that the unpleasant 
effect of the painting is due to the fact that the Presi- 
dent’s features are never in repose—which may, in it- 
self, be an addition to the indictment. The picture 
should be suppressed. Exhibited in the same room 
with the same artist’s portrait of Secretary Root, the 
President is made to suffer by the comparison. M. 
Chartran has not been kind in his portrait of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, either. In fact, I should say he has been 
unfortunate in his painting of all the Roosevelt pict- 
ures, for his portrait of Miss Roosevelt is—well, let 
us say, “unconvincing.” ‘That’s a word that covers a 
multitude of sins. The Chartran portrait of Mrs. Paul 
Morton is a much truer piece of work, much more 
satisfactory painting, much more of a presentation of 
a woman. 
ee 
The President was here, the other day, and made a 
strenuously sensible speech at the Wesley commemo- 
ration services, but the papers did not make much of 
his utterances. They were rather more concerned to 
tell the public that a sneak thief got into the Presi- 
dential party and stole the dress suit of a clergyman 
named Rev. Mr. Tipple. The Sunday papers tell how 
a certain Mrs. Roosevelt Scovel has decided to abandon 
the operatic stage rather than abide the aspersion which 
a “career” might cast upon the Roosevelt family’s 
social prestige. The great New York papers are not 
worried over anything concerning Mr. Roosevelt’s 
statesmanship, but they delight to tell of his prowess in 
chopping down “giants of the forest” with a gold- 
plated ax, of his enthusiastic fraternizing with forest 
guides from Maine, or efficient gun-fighters from the 
far West, or of his emphatic views upon the duty of 
women to have as many children as possible, as a 
sure preventive of the fulfillment of the modern threat 
of race-suicide. The New York papers, in fact, seem 
to regard President Roosevelt as only a slightly more 
exalted bit of “game” than Chauncey Depew, or Dr. 
Parkhurst, or Big Bill Devery, or Marie Cahill. He is 
a sort of lay figure upon which to hang an interesting 


story that will amause the groundlings. There is no 
rancor in the manner in which they treat him, but 
there is a decided undertone of irreverence in it all 
that is far more disagreeable than the maliciousness 
with which some of them spoke of Mr, Cleveland 
during his incumbency. The newspaper men of New 
York City, while they do not say so openly, let it 
appear in all they say about him, that they regard him 
much the same as any other clever fakir. They ad- 
mire him for his knack of holding the center of the 
stage and never letting the public forget him, but they 
tincture all their comment with a dash of disrespect. 
The New York theater-crowds seem to hold the same 
view. No bon mot now current in the great city has 
quite the vogue of Miss Cahill’s conundrum. “Why,” 
she asks, “didn’t the ground hog appear on his regular 
day last year?” The answer is: “He was afraid if he 
came out of his hole, Roosevelt would put a ‘coon’ in 
his place.” The “coon” question is a very live one in 
“many-masted Manhattan.” The people are not with 
him in his effort to enforce the qualified social equality 
of the negro by appointing the colored brother to office. 
The matter is certainly injuring the President to a 
degree that cannot be overestimated by his friends. It 
may, before the campaign has been fairly begun, eclipse 
even the great trust issue. That issue is not much of 
a “go” in New York City. The population rather ad- 
mires the trust magnates. It has already forgotten the 
squeezes in beef and coal. It tolerates the ticket abuses 
of the theatrical syndicate. It asks at the box office 
for seats and is told the seats are all sold. It pays 
double and treble prices for seats to speculators on the 
sidewalk and then often enters the show-house to find 
that there are hundreds of empty chairs. But New 
Yorkers are a tolerant people in all things. They don’t 
mind inconveniences that would precipitate riot in 
other cities. They are more than usual calm in de- 
layed surface cars and elevated trains. They don’t 
mind being huddled and crushed and trampled. They 
freeze with admirable patience, while they wait for 
carriages at the theaters until the callers and the 
drivers make the required connection in their own good 
time. They accept, good-naturedly, a system of bag- 
gage transfers between depots and hotels that would 
madden St. Louisans used to quick and unfailing serv- 
ice in that regard. The local mail service is said to 
be atrocious, but that is due to congestion in the post- 
office. New York wants a post office and has needed 
one for a decade, but it will not get one soon, although 
the Government is dickering for sites for big branch 
offices with the Pennsylvania and the New York Cen- 
tral railroads. New York has lots of troubles that no 
‘Say town” would stand at all, but the New Yorker 
gleefully tells you that as an Englishwoman of title once 
said, when asked how she liked the place, “New York 
will be a pretty nice town when it’s finished.” It was 
an Englishwoman of title, mark you, who said that, 
The title makes the remark good. New York is going 
in for that sort of thing. It has now a Princess The- 
ater. It is going to have a Royal Theater, also a 
Drury Lane. This indicates, as well as anything could, 
the trend of New York towards an imitation of Lon- 
don in all things. Certainly, New York is not the little 
Ireland it used to be. Far from it. Twenty-six per 
cent of the population of Manhattan island is Jewish, 
and the percentage is increasing. About the only thing 
the once dominant Irish have left in their control is 
the police force, and that body shows the effect, I am 
told, of a weeding out process upon the Trish names 
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Much is said in the papers of the country about the 
candidacy of New York men like Shepard and Parker 
for the Democratic Presidential nomination, but New 
York has another Presidential aspirant of whom the 
country does not hear so much. His name is William 
Randolph Hearst. His papers here, the American and 
the Journal, his Chicago American and his San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, are booming him with much energy 
and naiveté. He has recently been elected to. Congress 
here. He is a Socialist and an Imperialist. He wants 
a bigger navy, complete control of the Western world, 
Government control of the trusts, popular election of 
United States Senators and some other reforms “too 
numerous to mention.” With his string of newspapers 
and his undoubted enterprise he is making quite a 
movement for himself. The young man is sincere; he 
has ability; he is worth, it is said, $20,000,000. He has 
nothing to do but devote himself to boosting himself, 
and he knows how to do it more colossally and ar- 
tistically than his great exemplar, Mr. Joseph Pulitzer. 
If Mr. Hearst were not a newspaper man, he might 
be discussed as a Presidential possibility by other news- 
papers, but as the other newspapers keep quiet about 
him, he celebrates himself in his own big papers. Mr. 
Hearst has been much maligned. He has been “gay.” 
He has liked the ladies and bought them diamond 
necklaces and things. He has, on occasion, “opened 
wine,” most lavishly. But he has quit all that. He has 
become serious about all things, including himself. 
He has done some big things in his time here. He 
made a bet that he’d bring on a war with Spain, and 
he won it. He supported Mr. Bryan in two campaigns 
and did so with supreme intelligence. He has exposed 
the efforts of Rockefeller, Archbold and others to dic- 
tate to the Senate its action upon the recent anti-trust 
measure. He has been a brilliant journalist, as bril- 
liancy is reckoned nowadays, and he has lived down, 
by sheer force of character, the bitter accusations that 
he, through the instrumentality of Caricaturist Daven- 
port, brought about the assassination of President 
McKinley. ‘‘Willie” Hearst, as he is often called here, 
has made a bigger impression upon this great town 
than any young man who ever came here. Of course, 
he had millions to start with, but how many men have 
come to New York with millions, only to drop the 
millions and scarcely make a ripple on the surface of 
things ? Hearst has written himself large here, and he 
shows no sign of going “stale” in his work. His papers 
continue to keep the town stirred up, and this, in 
spite of the fact that the general aspect of those pub- 
lications with foot-long headline letters in red ink, 
wild and weird pictures and a conglomerate “make up” 
of matter, is more correctly characterized by the slang 
word “bug-house” than by any more elegant ex- 
pression that I can, at present, call to mind. Mr. 
Hearst interests New York and has been doing so for 
some years. It is something for any young man to be 
able to do things that hold .Wew Yorkers for awhile. I 
don’t mean to say that I think Mr. Hearst’s candidacy 
for the Democratic nomination for President is to be 
taken as seriously as he takes it, but I do mean to say 
that he comes near to being. the most powerful factor 
in Democratic councils in the whole country, with the 
possible exception of Mr. William Jennings Bryan. He 
has some lasting qualities, and if he be a little of a 
charlatan it is probably because he realizes that one 
must be somthing of a charlatan to capture the atten- 
tion of this mad, sad, bad, glad burg. This town be- 
longs to anyone that will keep it talking or guessing. 
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There’s Charles M. Schwab, for instance. He 
flared into prominence with the organization of the 
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billion-dollar steel trust and his election, emerging 
from obscurity to the presidency. He has kept the 
town talking ever since. He was a sort of boy won- 
der, a miraculously self-made man, who won Mr. 
Carnegie’s favor by his sweet voice in a church choir, 
and all that sort of thing. He began to build himself 
a million-dollar house. Then he became a furious 
automobilist. Then he went to Europe and tried to 
break the bank at Monte Carlo. Then he began giving 
out interviews which were said to be displeasing to 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, who was going to discipline him. 
Next came a rumor that his sudden prominence and his 
sudden excesses invited by leisure had undermined his 
constitution. Now he is supposed to have locomotor 
ataxia, that disease which, Mulvaney says, comes of 
being called “love o’ women.” But lo, and behold, Mr. 
Schwab sails for this country on March roth and prior 
thereto he gives forth an interview on the scheme of 
life in general that bristles with good things well said. 
There is no sign in his published words of any mental 
failure, whatever may be the matter with his locomotor 
centers. He is coming home and he is going to assert 
himself. He hints at big philanthropic ideas which he 
is to carry out. He talks on exalted socialism a la 
John Ruskin, William Morris, Andrew Carnegie, He 
makes direct appeal to the idealism of the masses in 
telling them that there’s too great a drift towards 
“genteel callings.” He calls for technical education in 
arts and crafts and he declares that “a man whose 
stomach is empty isn’t in a physical condition to listen 
to a higher form of Christianity.” This comes at a 
time, too, when Mr. Pierpont Morgan is away in Cuba 
deciding whether he will buy the island. It makes Mr. 
Schwab immensely popular. It mightily cheers the ir- 
reconcilables who think they yearn for revolution. It 
keeps Mr. Schwab’s name in the public eye, in the 
public ear, on the public tongue. How might he do for 
a Presidential candidate, if he were to keep up this 
lick? Wouldn’t a clever fake of a conference between 
Mr. Schwab and Mr. Croker keep the animals stirred 
up? What’s the matter with Schwab as successor to 
Mayor Low, whom all New York now knows for an 
academic fakir and an administrative failure? That’s 
the sort of talk you hear. Schwab eclipses even Mr. 
Jerome, who is a reformer popular only because he 
has been able to “make a monkey of” the Low type of 
reformer, and in spite of the fact that he smokes 
cigarettes and occasionally goes slumming down at 
“Little Hungary,” in East Houston street. Schwab for 
Mayor of New York City! Golly, wouldn’t the cam- 
paigns be a picnic, with his millions, his aristocratic 
socialism, the support of Hearst and Tammany, and 
with the prospect of a “split” between Schwab and 
Morgan? “Let me tell you,” said a sport-politician at 
the Hoffman House café; “Schwab will back Jerome 
off the slate unless Jerome makes good. his understood 
determination to proceed against Manhattan Elevated 
for derelictions that vitiate its charter, and that will 
hammer down the stock.” There’s a deal of talk, by the 
way, in New York, about Mr. Jerome’s intentions to- 
wards Manhattan Elevated, which had no little effect 
in the general talk recently of a raid on that stock. 
New York hasn’t much faith in reformers. It believes 
that the average reformer is “against everything he’s 
not in with.” It is awaiting Mr. Croker’s return to 
tell the community what and whom it shall substitute 
for reform and reformers. How far the reaction 
against reform has gone is best indicated, perhaps, in 
the serious discussion of Asa Bird Gardiner as a guber- 
natorial possibility, upon the strength of his wild 
ejaculation of “to hell with reform,” some years ago. 
Mayor Low, it may be said, disgusts everybody by 
temporizing on the subject of the Sunday laws. He 
doesn’t believe in enforcing the law, and he doesn’t 
believe in ignoring it, and so the law is enforced only 





enough to enable the alleged enforcers to hold up the 
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But I was talking of the success of the man who 
can interest the New Yorkers, and that leads me to 
the sad news that Harry Lehr is to be, if he has not 
already been, deposed from his high place as a sort of 
king-clown to New York’s Four Hundred. He came 
to New York as a wine agent. Mrs. Astor took him 
up. He knew how .to be engagingly silly. He mastered 
the great art of making impudence attractive. He did 
things that amused the ladies. He posed in tights. He 
gave dinners to the dogs of the swell set. He wore 
bracelets and anklets. He even did crocheting in pub- 
lic. It wasn’t a great ingenuity, this of Harry Lehr’s, 
It laid him wide open to the most damnable suspicion 
of his characteristics, but he did everything in a way 
that went, and he won. He broke into society without 
a dollar that he could call his own, while others with 
millions were grieving over their exclusion. He was 
a wine “tout” and he entered where men of really great 
mind could not venture. He had more space in the 
papers than any New Yorker, except Chauncey De- 
pew, who might, by those who like him not, be called 
only a higher type of Lehr. Then he went and got 
married. That appears to have settled him as a social 
star. He has been so unconventional as to “get along 
famously with his wife.” He is said to be religiously 
inclined. He is still in society, but he does not clown 
it, and now, according to the society writers, the great 
and only Harry Lehr is to be superseded and suc- 
ceeded by a young man named Hyde, James H. Hyde, 
James Hazen Hyde. The chief reason why Mr. Hyde 
succeeds Harry Lehr is because he is different. In 
the first place, he has a lovely beard and a pompadour. 
His father was president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. The young man is now vice-president 
of that corporation, a director of Western Union and 
of twenty-four other great concerns. He graduated 
from Harvard and has shown fine business ability. He 
is noted for his Frenchy clothing, especially for his ties, 
is a lover of horses, a gourmet, and, it is said, literary. 
He was discovered, as a social genius, a short time 
ago, and now he has a page all to himself in the Sun- 
day papers. My Hyde, it will be seen, is not likely to 
do the things that Mr. Lehr did te win to social leader- 
ship. He does not have to do so. He is different, and 
that’s all the swells demand. They are not afraid of 
the devil, those swells; but their great dread is 
ennui. And so Harry Lehr disappears from real life, 
to live in history as the man who wore turned-up 
trousers with evening dress, who invented the “cham- 
pagne shampoo” as a next morning bracer, who led a 
toy dog through Newport streets, who waded into a 
fountain at midnight with the lady who afterwaras be- 
came Mrs. Freddie Gebhardt, and is now Mrs. Some- 
body-else. ‘What a glorious immortality, eh! And yet, 
come to think about it, it is something that a man 
should have, for three or four or five years, been suc- 
cessful in amusing a lot of people who could not amuse 
themselves. There’s nothing in the world like a man’s 
using his one talent, however insignificant it 
may be, to the end of attaining an ambition, however 
trifling that ambition may be. There are some of us 
who don’t do as well as Harry Lehr has done. 
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New York lives to eat. It is always eating, and 
the things it eats are fearful and wonderful. It is a 
wonder that there is a healthy stomach in the metropo- 
lis. The table d’héte habit is enough to make the 
place worthy of the name of Dyspepsiaville. There are 
French, Swiss, Greek, Italian, Hungarian, Chinese and 
Lord knows how many other sorts of tables d’héte, 
each worse than the other. The New Yorker goes up 
against them all with a splendid abandon of courage. 
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He thinks it great fun to stuff -himself with the dishes 
of the outlander and to swill odd wines that taste like 
everything from vinegar to treacle. And while he 
does it he and she hold hands and sing “Violets,” or 
“The Bamboo Tree,” or “The Good Old Summer 
[ime,” accompanied by orchestras, good, bad and in- 
different. New York goes slumming’ with a noble de- 
votion to that diversion that cannot fail to command 
your respect. All New York does it on the theory that 
the Four Hundred do it; but you never see any of the 
our Hundred at it. You only see the out-of-town 
folks, guided by a few New York friends, having a 
mild sort of jag in their “glad rags.” It is morally in- 
offensive, but the miracle is that they live to tell of it 
when they get to their homes. The table d’héte grub 
cannot feaze the invincible American stomach. The 
cheap foreign wines are a deadly dope, but the Amer- 
ican energy seems to cast off its effects. And yet, 
you’ve not seen one of the sights of New York if you 
have not put in an evening at “Little Hungary” and 
seen from eight hundred to a thousand people having 
a Hungarian dinner there and shouting, laughing, 
cheering, singing and shaking hands with everybody 
under the influence of vinum ad libitum. For my part, 
| must say, that one can see just as interesting a spec- 
tacle, with better edibles and potables, with prettier 
women and equally pretty gowns, any night in St. 
Louis, at Faust’s or McTague’s. Indeed, one may say 
right here that persons in love with their stomach 
can treat that organ as well in St. Louis as in New 
York, that you will find no dishes in the much-vaunted 
New York restaurants that are not procurable with 
equal readiness and equally artistic treatment in the 
town by the Father of Waters. The better feeding 
in New York that one hears about is a myth, to a 
vreat extent. Gastronomically considered, New York is 
not as fecund in good things as either New Orleans or 
San Francisco. New York beats the world for prices 
hut not in anything else, unless it be in Oscar’s sauces 
and salads at the Waldorf-Astoria. It’s all very well 
for people who don’t know to prate of the supreme de- 
lignt of living in New York, but if one has not work 
10 keep him in New York, he will find more comfort 
at less cost almost anywhere else. This thing of living 
in apartment houses is not what it is cracked up to be. 
‘lo me, the dwellers in such great hives don’t seem to 
be living much different from the Chinamen in tiers of 
bunks back of laundries. The flats are either at zero 
temperature or superheated to suffocation. They seem 
stuffy—even the best of them, and when it comes to 
broken-down elevators, necessitating a climb of several 
stories, tyrannical janitors, broken dumb-waiters, that 
sidetrack the meat and vegetables and groceries, the 
evening and morning jams on the cars to and from 
business, the price you pay for all these discomforts— 
why you’ve got to be making a great deal of money in 
New York to make you forego the real pleasure of 
living somewhere else. "Tis true, one may become a 
commuter, but is there anything on the face of the 
earth more dismal than the commuter? I trow not. 
New York is an interesting city, but one wonders what 
it will be when a few more years have passed. The 
way apartment houses and hotels are springing up is 
simply amazing. They grow bigger and they go higher 
into the air and deeper into the earth. They spring 
up in all sections of the city and they fill up as fast 
as. they spring up. The people are more and more 
living in layers or strata, and they seem to be at their 
gladdest only when they get away from their respective 
layers to some well-lighted public resort, where they 
can eat and drink themselves into sleepiness. A nice 
modest flat in New York can be had, one should say, 
at $900 per year, and then you’ve got to leave it in 
the summer months for a cottage and fresh air by the 
sea. You can pay $1,200 per year for apartments that 
are not as bright or comfortable as those you may pro- 
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cure in St. Louis for, say, $40 per month. You can 
pay $14,000 per year in some of the great apartment 
houses, but when you do, you’ve got to have the money 
to live up to the flat in other respects. It is good to 
live in New York, one imagines, but it is expensive, 
and, furthermore, it is very hard work in more ways 
than one. Somehow, you gather the impression, in 
knocking about the place, that most of the people here 
are a little tired of the stress of living. Some of them 
will even admit as much, but they will add, with a sigh, 
that they don’t think they could quit it if they tried. 
Despite the multitudes here, most of the people one 
meets seem touched with a sort of lonesomeness. You 
will hear them talking up the places they came from, 
proclaiming the fact that New York is all right, but 
that God’s country is North Carolina, or Tennessee, or 
Missouri, or California. There’s too much of human 
companionship in New York City in one sense and too 
little of it in another. You gather that people have 
many acquaintances here and very few friends. To be 
sure, one has very few real friends anywhere, but there 
is certainly more friendliness of the many in smaller 
places than is to be found in Greater New York. This 
is an old observation, I am well aware; but the fact 
becomes quite poignant when you look up the people 
you knew elsewhere and find how alone they are in the 
midst of the crowd, after three, five, or, sometimes, a 
dozen years in this city. This unconcern of others 
with your affairs has its compensations, as a matter of 
course. It relieves one of the bane of provincial gos- 
siping. It enables people to live as neighbors without 
learning even one anothers names. But there is no 
denying that it throws people upon themselves in a 
way that cannot help being destructive of much gentle, 
soothing human sympathy. The great question is 
whether the opportunities New York offers are worth 
the loss of this sympathy and common interest char- 
acteristic of smaller places. We have to pay for every- 
thing in this world, and we have to pay the full price. 
One feels, somehow, that one pays out the best of the 
heart and soul as the price of material success and dis- 
tinction in the metropolis of America, although, far be 
it from me to say that here in this great city beat not 
hearts as kind, shine not souls as rare as may exist 


anywhere. 


“?Tis not alone in country places 
’Mid the fields and simple faces, 
Out of sight and sound of evil that a pure heart 
grows; 
But ’tis here, in Gotham city, 
’Mid the sin and shame and pity, 
That a pure heart draws its pureness from the wrong 


it knows.” pees or 
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Ratify the Treaties 
PPP i sent ROOSEVELT has issued his call 


for an extra session of the Senate. He is still 

determined to have the Panama Canal and the 
Cuban reciprocity treaties ratified. The country will 
applaud him for his firm attitude. The two treaties 
could have been ratified weeks ago but for the the in- 
solent obstructionist tactics adopted by a few Senators 
who are known to be connected with certain interests 
opposed to ratification. It is likely that Senator Mor- 
gan and his allies will resume their logomachic tactics 
in the extra session. They have already made state- 
ments to that effect. Their opposition will not prevent 
ratification, however. The majority of the Senators 
are in favor of the treaties, and they may be relied 
upon to throw Senatorial courtesy to the dogs as soon 
as their patience has become exhausted. There is a 
limit to all things, and there should be one to Sena- 
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torial courtesy when it. is intolerably abused by a few 
men who are intent upon frustrating the wishes of the 
majority. Senator Morgan’s régime of vox et praeterea 
nihil is drawing to a close.. The country’s interests 
and-honor demand action and ratification. 


ele ee 
Bad Pohcy 


THe World’s Fair management is giving scant 
recognition to the trade and technical papers. This is 
a policy that does not augur well for the success of the 
great enterprise. It is a way of economizing which 
should not be permitted. The World’s Fair needs ad- 
vertising. It needs it badly. It cannot advertise too 
much. And it cannot possibly select better media of 
advertising than the trade and technical press organs. 
The prevailing policy of niggardliness will result in no 
good. It is in strange contrast with the strenuous 
efforts made by David R. Francis to arouse European 
interest in the enterprise. ‘Lhe advertising department 
of the Fair should be less anxious to cut down ex- 
penses. It should know that without adequate and per- 
sistent advertising, the World’s Fair cannot be a suc- 
cess. What holds good of ordinary business houses, 
holds good also of World’s Fairs. If there had been 
less of a spirit of parsimony in the advertising depart- 
ment, the Fair would be much further ahead than it is. 


oh 


Special Pension Abuses 


THAT special pension legislation has led to crying 
abuses is admitted on every side. It is a disgraceful 
feature of every session of Congress. It furnishes in- 
numerable opportunities for grafting and for stuffing 
the pension roll with names of fellows who are afraid 
of the rigid investigation generally conducted by the 
Pension Bureau. The other day, a special pension bill 
was introduced providing for the payment of a pen- 
sion at the rate of seventy-two dollars a month to one 
Martin O’Connor, who, sometime ago, was given a 
pension of fhfty dollars a month, and who since then 
has come to the conclusion that he is entitled to 
an increase of twenty-five dollars a month. The Kan- 
sas City Journal is authority for the statement that 
this applicant is now a clerk in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at a salary of twelve hundred dollars a year; 
that he demanded the increase to seventy-five dollars 
a month on the ground of blindness, and that, in 
spite of this blindness, he has enough eyesight to fill a 
position to the Government’s satisfaction. The true 
facts in the case are well known to the Interior De- 
partment, but were disregarded by those who intro- 
duced the bill in Congress. This is one of hundreds of 
other similar cases. In view of the-prevailing accom- 
modating attitude of the Republican majority, and 
the “flush” condition of the Treasury, O’Connor will, 
undoubtedly, be given the increase for which he.asks. 
‘Twenty-five or fifty dollars more a month does not 
make any difference. The Government has the money, 
and there are millions of people who are so uncom- 
monly prosperous that they are willing to pay any old 
tax. Every one who makes an application for special 
pension legislation is, according to the views of the 
majority in Congress, prima facie entitled to the 
amount he demands. It would be sordid to assume the 
contrary. Applications for pensions must not be scru- 
tinized too closely. The Government must not exer- 
cise its right to conduct an investigation, when the 
applicant before it makes the assertion that he was at 
some time, in some way or. other, connected with the 
army or navy in war times. This may be the proper 
attitude of patriotic liberality, but it is neither business 
nor justice. The Government has no right to grant 
pensions except after rigid investigation. It has 
no right to put names of men on the pension 
roll with whom the honest veteran would not care 
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to associate; who never earned a pension; who are, 
on no possible ground, entitled to it, and whose record 
and application could not stand the test of a close in- 
vestigation. The pension roll should be a roll of 
honor, not of graft and swindle. To grant special pen- 
sions to fellows who have no right to them is something 
that merits emphatic condemnation. It is an act of 
fraud on the people and an act of injustice to honest 


veterans. 
ee 
Bacteria in Water 
ProoF is accumulating that St. Louisans are drink- 
ing thickly populated water every day. Chemical 
analyses are now being submitted which estimate the 
number of bacteria in sixteen drops of water at about 
twenty-five hundred. This is a startling number, but 
it will hardly suffice to convince the United States Su- 
preme Court that a speedy decision in the drainage 
canal case is necessary. The prospects are very good 
that we will all be dead by the time the decision is 
handed down. And as long as the case remains un- 
decided, we will not know whether it is bacteria or 
“business prosperity” that is slowly killing us. 
ob ah 
Ineffective Crusades 
Tue Fourth Police District revelations have not 
revealed anything new. ‘They have only served to re- 
mind us once more of the existence of the hideous 
and, seemingly, inexterminable social evil. If any po- 
licemen have been guilty of connivance, they will be 
punished, and so will be the vermin traffickers in 
womanly virtue. It would be absurd, however, to as- 
sume that the present crusade will lead to any grati- 
fyingly tangible results. The evil will afflict and dis- 
grace mankind as long as there is no change in social 
conditions. Fierce, shrieking denunciations and phar- 
isaical morality preaching alone will not exterminate 
the disgusting vice. Reportorial spying and grand- 
jury investigations only disclose some of its phases. 
They do not cure. It is existing society as a whole, 
and not certain individuals, which must be blamed 
and indicted for creating conditions that make an ex- 
termination of the evil so difficult. The punishment 
of a few policemen will not change things in the least. 
a 
An Important Decision 
THE decision handed down recently by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in the “Berliner case” 
must be considered of the utmost importance, and 
should have far-reaching and highly beneficial effects 
upon the business of telephone companies. By it the tel- 
ephone is practically freed from all patent restrictions. 
On its face, the decision is a defeat for the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, but it may safely be assumed that this 
company will, in the end, be as much benefited by this 
seeming defeat as will the independent companies by 
their unquestioned triumph. The Berliner litigation 
had been of long standing. The first decision in it was 
rendered in 1894, also in Boston, by Judge Carpenter. 
The Bell made a most tenacious struggle, and kept it 
up long after it had become apparent to sagacious 
jurists that it was fighting for a doomed cause. The 
importance of the late decision may be inferred from 
the fact that the total investment of capital in existing 
independent concerns is approximated at two hundred 
million dollars. There is absolutely no reason to be- 
lieve that the earnings of the Bell will be unfavorably 
affected by the results of the decision. The competi- 
tion that has sprung up in the last few years has not 
hurt the Bell in the least. Some of the independents 
have scored success in several large cities, but some 
have had to go by the board. Of the latter class is the 
company in Richmond, Va., which is now in the hands 
of receivers. A notable instance of the mutal benefits 
resulting from competition is afforded in the City of 
Rochester. There the independent company, which 
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started operations about two years ago, now has over 
seven thousand subscribers. During the same time 
the Bell increased the number of its telephones in use 
from eighteen hundred to fifty-five hundred. Com- 
petition has stimulated the Bell interests to greater 
activity and urged them to render better service. This 
has also been apparent for sometime in St. Louis, where 
the Bell has to reckon with the keen rivalry of the 
Kinloch Company. Increasing competition in the tele- 
phone business will, of course, prove advantageous 
also to subscribers, even if it should, as is quite likely, 
lead, after a while, to a consolidation of all the com- 
panies in the field. 
eh ab 
Patent Medicine Fakes 


THE public is at last becoming aroused over the 
terrible dangers to public health, and unlimited op- 
portunities for profitable swindling, lurking in an un- 
restricted, unregulated patent medicine trade. The 
often repeated statements of physicians that many of 
the popular nostrums sold over the counter of drug 
stores contain harmful ingredients, and are sold at 
fraudulent prices, have, upon careful investigation, 
been amply substantiated. A few years ago, the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Health issued a report, which is, 
perhaps, the most instructive one dealing with this 
subject. It contains the results of a close analysis of 
sixty-one kinds of bitters, tonics and sarsaparillas, 
which are generally advertised as “purely vegetable,” 
“free from alcoholic stimulants,” and in other speci- 
ously worded phraseology, designed to attract the un- 
wary and the ignorant, and to inveigle them into buy- 
ing dangerous stuff that is not worth one-fourth the 
price asked for it. In the course of the Massachusetts 
investigation, says the New York Evening Post, 
Parker’s tonic, “recommended for inebriates,’ was 
found to contain 41.6 per cent of alcohol; Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla 26.2 per cent; Hood’s Sarsaparilla 18.8 per 
cent, and Paine’s Celery Compound 21 per cent. It was 
also discovered that many of the popular “blood puri- 
fiers” contained such a poisonous substance as iodide 
of potassium, well known for its deleterious effects 
upon the human system. The report states that “it 
it not uncommon to find persons who have used con- 
tinuously six, eight, or ten pint bottles of one of these 
preparations,” and these persons can always be identi- 
fied by their sallow complexions and general appear- 
ance of physical weakness. One of the preparations 
most in vogue, and selling at the price of one dollar 
an ounce, was found to consist of “nothing but granu- 
lated sugar.” The Massachusetts report should make it 
clear that the time has arrived when something must 
be done properly to protect the public against this 
rapidly growing medicine humbug, and to put a stop 
to the many fraudulent and health-endangering devices 
of medical fakirs to extract the shekels from the peo- 


ple’s pocket. 
ek 


Capitalism and Proletariat 


WEALTH concentration is one of the causes of the 
prevailing social unrest. This is fully recognized by 
economic thinkers. Professor Hadley, for instance, 
makes the statement that it is certain that “the pros- 
pect of becoming capitalists does not act as so powerful 
a motive on the laborers of to-day as it did on those 
of a generation ago. The opportunities to save are 
as great or greater; but the amount which has to be 
saved before a man can hope to become his own em- 
ployer has increased enormously.” These words state 
the case in concise and pregnant form. Concentration 
of wealth has the indirect result of stifling ambition. 
It makes for the inauguration of a time when a small 
capitalistic class shall be opposed by millions of hope- 
less prolétaires. Steady employment at good wages 
alone does not satisfy the man that is made of the right 





stuff. .Government must provide and preserve oppor- 
tunities for the realization of a man’s hopes. The tak- 
ing away of such opportunities, either directly, by ty- 
rannical oppression on the part of the government, or 
indirectly, by concentration of wealth, tends to create 
discontent, despair and, finally, anarchistic chaos, 
Wealth concentration makes the “pursuit of happiness” 
more difficult, and for that reason, if for no other, calls 
for effective, restraining legislation, and especially so 
when it is fostered by pernicious, paternalistic laws 
and by the monopolistic abuses of privileges. 
oh 
Balfour's Statesmanship 

ArTHUR J. BALFouR may not be as popular at the 
present time as he was six months or a year ago, but 
he is still to be regarded as the ablest and most sympa- 
thetic of English statesmen. While he lacks the bru- 
tally aggressive qualities and ultra-materialistic princi- 
ples of that erstwhile Birmingham radical, Joseph 
Chamberlain, Balfour succeeds in guiding the destinies 
of the British empire in a fashion that strongly testi- 
fies to his innate capabilities as a statesman. While he 
remains at the helm, it is safe to predict, the empire 
will lose neither in power nor in prestige. Balfour is 
the man that England is most in need of at this time. 
He represents the conservatively aristocratic element, 
the element that is loath to go to extremes, and, for 
this very reason, the safest in affairs of state. Balfour 
is conciliatory ; he is not the man to make enemies. He 
is more inclined to forgive than to resent. He is more 
inclined to heal than to reopen old wounds. This is 
plainly shown by his endeavors to win the sympathies 
of Ireland, and to bring about a settlement of the per- 
plexing land question. If it had not been for Balfour's 
personal exertions, the land problem would not be any 
nearer to solution now than it was a century ago. Bal- 
four, it can truly be affirmed, is the best friend that 
Ireland has in present-day England. And this will be 
more fully revealed as the years go bv. 

oh eh 
Building Laws 


SoME time ago, while Westminster Chambers was 
in process of construction on Copley Square, Boston, 
the Legislature of the State passed a law limiting the 
height of buildings on that square to ninety feet. The 
owners of the building resisted all efforts to enforce 
the new law in their case on the following grounds: 
tirst, that the law was retroactive, and, therefore, un- 
constitutional; second, that it was in conflict with a 
general city ordinance which permits the erection of 
buildings of a height twice and a halt the breadth of 
the street. The lower courts decided against the own- 
ers, and ordered them to reduce the height of their 
building to the prescribed limit. They then appealed 
to the United State Supreme Court, and there the order 
of the State courts was sustained. The owners will, 
therefore, have to comply with the provisions of the 
new law. The opinion handed down by the Federal 
Supreme Court is a most important one, inasmuch as 
it recognizes the right to pass special building laws 
for a certain part of a city. The Massachusetts law 
was passed for the purpose of preventing the erection 
of buildings the height of which would deprive the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts of sufficient light. The 
motive which inspired its passage was both utilitarian 
and esthetic. And\since the law was upheld, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that the States have the right to 
pass any other similar law to prevent a disfigurement of 
the most beautiful sections of a city or an intolerable 
encroachment upon the rights of other property owners. 
The decision of the Federal Supreme Court should fur- 
nish encouragement to those who hope for the arrival! 
of the time when the erection of buildings on public 
squares, near parks, school houses, art museums OF 
along boulevards will be properly restricted, when 
some attention will be paid to the observance of rules 
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of zstheticism, rules which are, in their essence, not 
at all inimical to strictly material or utilitarian princi- 
ples. The building laws or ordinances of our large 
ities are, without exception, too solicitous of the rights 
of lot owners. They do not lay sufficient stress upon 
the rights of the municipality as a whole. They 
are still based on. that antiquated principle 
that the owner of a lot has the right to do what- 
ever ne pleases. the time is not far off, when lot 
owners will be made to realize that their rights are 
subservient to those of the community, and that the 
erection Of a building is a matter that interests his 
fellow-citizens as much as it does himself. 
abe ob 
A Deluge of Biographies 


THERE seems to be no end to this grinding out of 
Robert Louis Stevenson memoirs and biographies, The 
other day, Sidney Colvin, for some reason or other, or, 
perhaps, for no reason at all, was selected to overwhelm 
a long-suffering public with another biography of the 
amiable author of “Virginibus Puerisque.” And Colvin 
has kindly condescended to take charge of the job. 
Now, we would like to know what the use of all this 
biography humbug is? Stevenson is pretty well known 
to us by this time. His admirers know what sort of 
man he was, what his ideas were, what he accomplished 
and what he did not accomplish. Stevenson never 
wore “his heart upon his sleeve, for daws to peck at,” 
but he revealed himself with sufficient clearness in his 
works to make biographies of him utterly superfluous. 
He never pretended to be more than he was. He never 
denied that he had his faults, and committed sins, like 
others. Stevenson was an every-day sort of man, with 
a delightful genius for writing with facile art. To 
point out his many short-comings and foibles is a 
waste of time and ink and a bore for readers. And the 
same must be said of the various works of maudlin, 
mushy adulation which some of his admirers have 
been giving us in the last few years. This awful de- 
luge of biographies, written by third or fourth class 
writers, will, as that pungent weekly journal ot San 
Francisco, Town Talk, well remarks, only result in 
placing Stevenson among the classics, or among those 
whom every one praises and no one reads. 


obs ols he ob 
THE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


subscribed by the public-spirited rich of Chi- 

cago, within the next two weeks, we will lose 
the Thomas Orchestra. A great many editors are 
wailing and gnashing their teeth because most of the 
millionaire philanthropists of this city have thus far 
failed to seize upon this opportunity to show their love 
for the music-loving masses and their pride in “our 
town.” Only a paltry $170,000 has thus far been 
raised, and now, instead of insisting upon donations 
of $100,000 each, the promoters of the enterprise have 
thrown open the subscription books to the hoi pollot, 
to the mob, to anybody who will give a dollar to the 
“noble cause.” 

Besides continuing Mr. Theodore Thomas in his 
ten-thousand-dollar job and dividing a small fortune 
annually among his ‘musicians, the music enthusiasts 
now propose to build an orchestral temple of surpass- 
ing beauty and physical perfection upon a lot that is 
to cost $450,000, and to devote the whole structure to 
the exclusive uses of Theodore Thomas and his or- 
chestra. The originators of this stately idea say that 
the new home of the Thomas Orchestra is to be to the 
musical life of Chicago what the Art Museum and 
Institute is now—a sort of shrine whereat all who 
hear may learn and languish. Upon this stirring argu- 


[J ste three-quarters of a million dollars are 
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ment they are basing their appeal for popular support. your head ache and gives you a tired feeling? What 
As a matter of fact, however,a comparison between good is technique, if it hurts the tympanum? We love 
the Chicago Art Institute and any Thomas Temple of Wagner, soundful, brazen, clangorous Wagner! But 
Music, wherein the sort of music discoursed by the he, at least, is militant, tender, dramatic, descriptive, 
great leader can be heard at so much per “hear,” is variously colorful, everything by turns—until some- 
most invidious. The Thomas Orchestra, in the past body like Theodore Thomas gets hold of some specially 
years of its Chicago career, has not appealed to a great difficult passage and whangs it at us from fifty differ- 
percentage of the populace. Outside of a select cli- ent points of the orchestral compass just to “show 
entage of about five thousand persons, who either love, off.” Who does not love music, who does not cherish 
or affect to love, his very superior selections, the masses some old sorigs, is a sad defective; but we don’t want 
of Chicagoans have either never heard the celebrated our music vivisected, analyzed and then synthesized 
band, or, having heard it, would not give tuppence to by the hour by a band of over-trained specialists. 
hear it again. The Art Institute, on the other hand, Sitting in a company of cultivated amateurs, the 
with its noble array of pictures and statues, is other evening, there was a man, a bold, unlearned man, 
thronged every “free day,” and even on days when a_ who, having heard much lavish praise of the match- 
charge of twenty-five cents is made the visitors are less qualities of the great leader, Thomas, suddenly 
numerous and come from every imaginable walk of asked: 
life. The Thomas Orchestra gives no “free concerts,” “But where does he get off as a musician? Did he 
and there is no evidence to show that more than one compose anything? I know he got up that orchestra 
out of every four hundred Chicagoans can or will pay and I’m not saying it isn’t all right, but I never heard 
to hear it. of his doing anything else but wave his little baton 
It is probable that most people who are not deaf and draw his ten thousand a year!” 
would give up fifty cents or more at any time to escape Whereupon many were aghast as though sacrilege 
sitting through a Thomas concert. And this, without had been done, but no man replied. 
gainsaying the fact that the orchestra is a marvelously Mr. Thomas has earned and won great credit for 
organized, trained and manipulated corps of first-class his wonderful orchestra. It has been the best paid, 
musicians. Let us say that every member of it is a the best maintained and the best advertised organiza- 
master of his instrument; that the grasp and expression tion of its kind in the United States. But it is not a 
of the leader are perfect; that the selection of numbers popular institution. The newspapers and the zealots 
is beyond cavil as to character and authorship; even have made of the kindly old gentleman who leads it 
that the world never saw or heard a more perfect ve- a sort of “sacred cow” for the edification, and, I 
hicle for the projection of orchestral music! think, the mystification of the unanointed. The last 
Yet, Theodore Thomas, secure in aloof impeccabil- public utterance of Theodore Thomas was regarding 
ity, yields not a jot to the popular, and, therefore, the death of Sir Arthur Sullivan, and the gist of his 
“vulgar” taste. remarks was to the effect that the famous composer 
Suppose he offers a grand Etude. Underlings, like of light operas might have been a great musician if 
the writer, catch the theme and it is glorious. But it he had not frittered away his efforts and opportuni- 
is of the simplest beauty and the briefest duration. If ties upon trifles. Mr. Thomas certainly has not frit- 
Thomas would play it, this melody, a few times and tered away any time on either light or trifling music; 
“change his tune,” all would go well with us. But no; neither has he stooped to give pleasure to the masses. 
the fiddles must have a crack at it; ‘then the flutes; he inference may be that he is, therefore, a great mu- 
then the saxophones, then the horns. Presently, the sician, but other than a Missourian may say: “You'll 
piccolos are shrieking it. Now it is time for the whole have to show me!” 
outfit to jump on it again. They change the key and Why, then, should the philanthropist-millionaires 
you feel that the poor little melody that won you in of Chicago, or any other city, be expected to give a 
the beginning must positively lie down and “take the million dollars for the maintenance of a company of 
count!” But, hark! The bass viols have got it by the high-salaried players whose performances are neither 
throat! They jerk the pretty little thing furiously up accessible nor appropriate to the majority of men and 
and down their whanging strings like a painted monkey women? If the Thomas orchestra is so magnificent 
on a stick. Now, toss it back to the fiddlers!’ They and unapproachable an institution, why doesn’t it de- 


haven’t played it since Theodore changed the key, and clare its independence and earn its living? Gilmore, 
Sousa, Victor Herbert and a few other leaders have 


, organized and maintained pretty fair music-making ag- 
gregations without posing as ultra-classicists or im- 
posing upon the “civic pride’ of rich patrons whose 
money might be-much better spent. If rich Chicago is 
to maintain a great orchestra upon the bounty of gen- 
erous persons like Marshall Field, Edwin A. Potter, 
John J. Mitchell, Mrs. Potter Palmer and a few others, 
why should the Thomas Orchestra concerts remain of 
. character, and at a price, that keep the millions of 
intrained and poor from hearing them? Wouldn’t it 
»e better to have a dozen more brass bands playing in 
.s many parks, playing the music that the mobs—Lord 









they want another inning. i 
After about half an hour of this graduated mauling, 
I always begin to expect Mr. Thomas to sing the thing 
himself. Perhaps he wants to, but has no voice. 
When the final knockout is delivered, a good 
many people lean back in their chairs and murmur. 
“superb!” or “what phrasing!” or “how grand _ the 
attack!” I always agree with the last remark, because 
I admit that there is a certain grandeur both in the 
ferocity and the persistence of one of Theodor« 
Thomas’ musical melées. Now, of what earthly us: 
or joy can such a performance be to the averag 
listener? If, by any chance, the selection has som 
sweet and simple quality of winsome melody in i 
forthwith every instrument in the orchestra, from th 
triangle to the bassoon, must tinkle and bray, mu: 
scream and bellow it, for no other purpose than to di: 
play the technique, the cohesiveness, the ésprit, tk 
unanimity of this most perfect orchestral corps. 
Having thus betrayed himself a Philistine of Phili 
tines, the writer is unashamed to ask a few awkwar 
but honest questions. For instance: Who _ car 
whether an orchestra is the finest drilled, most flawle 
musical machine of its kind in the world, if it mak 


ove ’em!—want and will listen to. 

The kind of a discussion here set down always 
takes a certain class of “art lovers” furious. They 
ilk about high standards, and art for art’s sake, and 
plifting the masses. And, yet, no motive could be 
rftier than that which would make for the gentle 
leasure of the multitude, no art could be finer than 
1at which puts balm upon the sore hearts of the un- 
urtured poor; nor can you uplift the groveling low- 
nder by standing with beacons on the far, high 
laces, 
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“Not knocking anybody,” the Thomas Orchestra is 
a white elephant with the paint coming off. After all 
its marvelous career, there are not enough cultured 
enthusiasts in the United States to support it on its 
merits. Admittedly “the best ever,” it appears at last 
a mendicant before the rich, and a magnificent mystery 
to the populace. 


ade oe ode oe 
A WORLD'S FAIR EMBLEM 


(The following is an indirect answer to Elizabeth 
Rochelle’s article, “Art and Emblems,’’ which appeared 
in last week's issue of the Mirror.—Ed.) 


lets, stating what were desirable for a World’s 

Fair emblem, my friend, William F., artist, 

was very willing to gain the $2,000 to be awarded for 
the best design in the city of New York. 

The first thing my sensible friend did was to study 

He found the com- 


‘ S soon as the committee had issued the pamph- 


the above-mentioned pamphlet. 
mittee laid great stress on the fertility and bounty of 
the Mississippi Valley, and, of course, on the transac- 
tion of the purchase itself. 

“It’s dead easy,” he said to me when we met again, 
“The Mississippi River must be represented and the 
territory of Louisiana. ‘The river, after the classic 
Greek and Roman tradition, as a bearded man, lean- 
ing upon an urn or vase with flowing water—lots of 
horizontal lines—the ‘Territory of Louisiana, as a 
young Indian or Spanish girl, head turned upward, 
draping herself in Old Glory—lots of vertical lines, 
combined with the above-mentioned horizontals by 
the Hogarthian curves of the flag.” 

“Not so bad,” was my reply. “But, in the first 
place, how can people tell that it is the Mississippi 
River you represent?” ‘I hate a picture which needs 
an extra explanation to be understood.) “And, be- 
sides, where is the expression of the abundance and 
fertility of the Mississippi Valley? Second, it is pretty 
bold to represent the Louisiana Territory as a figure. 
‘Lue original thipteen States had not only clearer boun- 
dary lines, but the war for independence, the Constitu- 
tion made them practically a unit, and to represent 
them as one figure is not objectionable, but I will ex- 
cuse this boldness as an artistic liberty and only draw 
your attention to the Indian or Spanish character 
of the girl, symbolizing the fourteen States of the 
Purchase. lIowa, Montana, Minnesota, Kansas, the 
Dakotas and Wyoming would thank you very little for 
being represented as a Spanish girl—the Indian girl 
would be more to the point—only I cannot understand 
why it should be a girl or woman. The question is— 
is there anything extant in ancient Indian lore which 
could be reasonably combined with the Mississippi 
Valley? Nothing, to my knowledge, and I have studied 
Indian history and legends a good deal—but there is 
one figure, one man, perhaps the greatest warrior and 
statesman Indian history ever produced, according to 
Parkman—representing the entire Central West, the 
now States of the Mississippi Valley, a man who, more- 
over, lies. buried in this city of St. Louis, that is 
Pontiac or Ponteagh, chief of the Ottawas, leading 
spirit of the most formidable conspiracy against the 
British, a man who thoreughly understood that the 
progress of the white man meant annihilation of the 
Indian race. Why don’t you take him for your symbol 
of the States of the Purchase?” 

“Well,” answered my friend, “you see, a girl is 
more graceful than your old grizzly of a warrior, but 
[ will think about it.” 

My friend, Willy, did think about it, and, to my 
great surprise, discovered in his researches the only 
original Indian emblem extant, namely, the so-called 
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Piasa-birds, discovered by Father Marquette on the 
Piasa Bluffs, near Alton, Ill. He showed mechis de- 
sign of it, according to the minute description of 
Father Marquette. It represented a deer with bat’s 
wings and panther’s claws; ‘the deer head standing for 
watchfulness and sagacity, the bat’s wings for velocity, 
and the panther’s claws for strength. 

“Strength, wisdom and velocity; very good,” said I, 
“but the name, ‘bird,’ is somewhat queer; it’s a strange 
bird, anyhow, although the winged bulls and lions of 
Assyria were not less strange birds, and are, neverthe- 
less, very picturesque and Valuable for art. Besides, 
this Piasa-bird is something truly genuine American— 
like our Indian—who, in Europe, has ever dreamed of 
it, and don’t we know a good thing here when we 
see it?” 

Thus encouraged, friend Willy worked like a 
beaver, almost day and night. The fifth of November 
was approaching fast. Finally, Pontiac on one plate, 
and the Piasa-bird on the other, each thirty-two inches 
in diameter, were moulded in clay, recast in plaster of 
Paris (it took three Italians three days to do it), duly 
photographed in the prescribed size, forwarded to New 
York, and, after a lapse of a fortnight, sent back, ex- 
press unpaid. Poor Willy! ; 


ols cbs os os 
REPLY TO MADAME . 


BY FRANCES PORCHER. 


birth and my interest in American women 

and their work as extenuation for the ques- 
tions I am about to ask? Will you tell me something 
frankly about your organization, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution? Is it not purely a social club, 
and is it or is it not much criticised for a spirit of 
what we call the parvenu, and which your English 
Thackeray denominated the ‘snob’? Pardon me if I 
seem impertinent; you know that I do honestly seek 
to learn what I may of your brilliant countrywomen 
before my return to my own country. 

“Yours sincerely, 


“ ” 


66 [) vi MADAME: May I claim my foreign 


So far from being impertinent, the writer is rather 
glad to answer, to the best of her ability, the above 
questions, especially since, upon several occasions, the 
American man, represented by several of his class, has 
asked, in main purport, practically the same. The 
difference is that he puts it about this,way: “Now, tell 
the truth, do you women really do anything in your D. 
A. R. but have a good time and wear good clothes? 
And, isn’t it about as hard for a camel to get through 
the proverbial needle’s eye as for a woman with a 
small income to be numbered among these elect?” 

To Madame’s first question one feels like answer- 
ing: “By their works ye shall know them,” and simply 
refer her to that which has been done by these or- 
ganized descendants of revolutionary heroes to rescue 
from oblivion the material evidences of their glorious 
struggle. This, however, would be terra incognita 
to a foreigner born amid an environment where the 
very cobble-stones are letters in the written record of 
history, where the archives teem with documents so 
old that they have passed into the realm of the For- 
gotten only to be “discovered” in later days as though 
they were new continents, planets or suns. To one 
whose country’s history is largely in the past we can 
imagine it rather hard to believe that there exists a 
necessity for any real work in an organization like the 
D. A. R. You can see her shrug her pretty shoulders 
and say: “For society — mais, oui—one likes 
to know whence one comes and that one has the asso- 
ciates congenial, but for doing anything—what is there 


to do?” 
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That is just what the Daughters have done and 
what they are doing; rescuing and preserving the land- 
marks of a bygone era in a new country, whose his- 
tory has been made with an almost breathless rapidity, 
whose present, full of the biggest issues of all time, 
political, moral and social, fairly rushes upon it and 
tends to overshadow the past. 

Necessarily, the organization is social, but this one 
object lifts it above the merely frivolous plane of 
social organizations. Like all movements, it has its 
undercurrent, the strength and value of which we do 
not now grasp, but which the future will reveal. It js 
something to have preserved and identified the spots 
made memorable by the supreme struggle of men for 
liberty and anointed with the holy chrism of their 
blood, but it is more to keep alive, throbbingly alive, 
the spirit of patriotism, the spirit of reverence for a 
grand ideal in a time when iconoclasm flourishes and 
the mercenary spirit waxes strong as the wealth of the 
nation increases, when within the temple of our hearts 
should be inscribed, both as warning and as prayer, 
the exquisite words of Kipling: 


“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, a 
Lest we forget—lest we forget.” na 


As to what we might call the “ancestral” feature— 
well, that is all right, too, in spite of the loophole it 
offers for much gibing and chaffing, good-natured and 
otherwise. No one gibes that the stock-raiser pedigrees 
his herds ; are we not—Oh, mocker !—of as much value 
as the beasts of the field? And is it nothing to have the 
best deeds of our ancestors as something to live up to 
ourselves? Nothing, when in a moment of weakness 
one is tempted to be cowardly or petty or mean, to 
think: “It is not in the blood,’ and to blush for shame 
that one was even tempted, while one screws up the 
failing courage and shuts his teeth and overcomes his 
most insidious enemy—himself. 

All of this is in this undercurrent; we do not 
stop to think much about it; but a force once, how- 
ever lightly, started gathers unto itself other forces, 
greater often than itself. It seems only a small thing 
to stickle for respect for the flag; it almost would 
seem unnecessary, and as if our children would be born 
with an inherited love and respect for it, but we must 
remember that we Americans are a composite people; 
as a witty Hibernian once expressed it: “Bedad, once 
yez were all furriners,” and our schools are filled with 
children to whom the flags of Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Russia and Italy are every whit as dear and 
equally as familiar. These children will yet be Amer- 
ican citizens, and their lukewarmness will tend to 
taint our children, and so we must guard against a 
possible time when under the shelter of Old Glory 
her sons may give her half-hearted reverence. 

This, too, is part of the undercurrent of the work 
done by the D. A. R. which the future will more greatly 
reveal and justify than the present. 

As to Madame’s query No. 2, one can only fall 
back upon the plea of the imperfections of general 
human nature. As no man or woman, save the One 
Divine Man, was ever yet born free of those little- 
nesses of character for which he should blush and 
which causes his friends to blush for him, so no or- 
ganization can be said to be absolutely free of the 
parvenu element. In the early days of the D. A. R., 
two or three instances occurred in which its members 
arrogated to themselves certain social distinctions and 
rights of social precedence among themselves, which 
brought down upon the order considerable well- 
merited criticism, not to say contempt. 

In a democratic country, standing for what ours 
does, and especially in a society pledged to memorialize 
the lives and the spirit of the heroes who won it with 
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their life-blood, such petty distinctions and differences 
seemed both ridiculous and out of place, and these 
few instances worked harm to the organization and 
started, no doubt, that whisper of “parvenuc!” which 
had reached Madame’s keen and inquiring ears. 

The writer does not, frankly, believe that the D. A. 
R., aS an organization, can plead “guilty” to this 
charge. The very fact that one becomes a member, not 
by virtue of one’s own deeds, one’s own wealth or 
one’s Own prestige, but because of what one’s fore- 
fathers did in the great struggle for American inde- 
pendence, would seem almost to preclude snobbery. 

That, in individual cases, it does not, is perfectly 
true, but this is the “weak human nature” blemish, for 
which one must allow. There is no reason why, be- 
cause one’s forefathers fought bravely, suffered hero- 
ically and lived upon a high plane of human aspira- 
tion. that their example and memory should be able 
to eliminate in future descendants the parvenw strain, 
which is seldom an hereditary weakness, but which 
seems indigenous to certain human growths. Given a 
woman with that strain, and the knowledge of 
what her forefathers did and were, and conjectures 
as to what impress the work of the society will make 
upon the national life of the future will mean less to 
her than will the harassing fear that she may be pre- 
ceded to dinner by some one whose pedigree is fifty 
years shorter than hers, or whose ancestor was of 
lower rank than hers, or that she may be called upon 
to recognize as a social equal some woman who has— 
oh, horrible thought!—been guilty of the crime of 
earning her own livelihood. 

But these cases are rare, or, if they are plentiful, 
the tendency of the time is toward their suppression 
and not exploitation. Nowadays, in the brilliant ra- 
diance of broader knowledge and wider thought, we 
women are learning to laugh at such trivial outlooks— 
and when one can laugh at a thing, it is almost con- 
quered—and, even in the D. A. R., the woman who 
has done, who does or who can do something is not 
“the least among ye.” 

The scorn of “doing” is going out of style with 
talking scandal in public places. We no longer bom- 
bard our dear enemies with concealed shafts of innu- 
endo; we find out the nicest things about them and 
voice them, and whether it is only an affectation and, 
therefore, insincere, or what not, it is not a bad habit 
to cultivate, for after awhile we think we mean it 
and, lo! before we know it, there has grown up in the 
garden of our souls a tiny thrifty plant of that herb 
called Charity, which “thinketh no evil, suffereth long 
and is kind.” Besides, it is so dreadfully absurd to pro- 
fess this parvenu feeling about fellow-women who 
have earned, or who do earn, their own living in a 
country where fortune is the most capricious of god- 
desses, even if such ideas were not at direct variance 
with the very foundation of American liberty and 
American growth. To me, one of the finest things in 
the character of the Southern woman has been the 
bravery and the willingness with which she went to 
work after the Civil War had impoverished her men, 
and this in the face of previous conditions so feudal, 
that the natural result of her very education would 
mean a shrinking back from an active share in the 
labor of the world. 

No, Madame, and no, Mr. American, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution is not a “parvenu club.” 
It has its parvenues, like society at large, but it only 
laughs at them good-naturedly and they can no more 
stifle the good work of the organization than the 
peevish frettings of a senile man can turn the wheels 
of progress back toward the darkness of the past. And, 
if one’s forefather gave his best, whatever that best 
was, whether in starvation and cold at Valley Forge, 
or in ruling the destinies of the new Nation in the 
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government halls, or in offering his wealth, and if one 
is worthy of one’s ancestry as a well-bred woman, 
then one may be a D. A. R. and the “eye of the needle” 
is easy to pass, 


obs ols os os 
THE COST 


BY CHARLOTTE BECKER. 


The flower must lose its sweet to dower the bee; 
The breeze is gathered in the great wind’s way; 
The river bears its largess to the sea. 


[thet is only won from yesterday; 


And we must pay for laughter with our tears; 
Mint coin of sorrow for each cherished breath 
Of happiness; buy knowledge with the years; 
And give our lives to know the peace of death! 
From Harper’s Magazine. 


als oh hs os 
THE STAGE APHRODISIACS 


BY MICHAEL MONAHAN. 


made in this city mark the decline of the 

Shakespearian drama. One of these was Mr. 
Mansfield’s “scenically gorgeous production of “Julius 
Cesar ;” the other Mr. Sothern’s equally spectacular 
production of “Hamlet.” It soon became evident, great 
as is the popularity of both the actors named, that the 
public had no heart in their Elizabethan enterprises. 
Mr. Mansfield’s New York season was so short as 
to escape the peril of utter disaster. Mr. Sothern was 
presently compelled to fall back upon a showy play 
by the younger McCarthy. Each was perforce content 
to reap what is called a succés d’estime. 

The truth seems to be that Shakespeare is hopeless- 
ly antiquated for the present-day theater-going public. 
Perhaps this is not so severe an indictment of the 
same public as it may appear, on the first glance. 
Above all things, this public wants to be amused, and 
beyond all things, it wants to be titillated with the 
sight of female beauty, more or less undraped. Any 
one of the numerous theatrical absurdities now on view 
in New York is better calculated for these purposes 
than a play of Shakespeare’s. 

It cannot be denied that the modern methods of 
theatrical exploitation lend themselves easily to this 
form of degeneracy. A look at the bill-boards of New 
York tells the whole story. Evidently the stage is 
ruled to-day by the Venus of desire. In Shakespeare’s 
time the female parts were commonly taken by young 
boys. To-day, there is small hope for any sort of play 
in which a woman of conspicuous beauty or notoriety 
is not exploited. The rumor runs that we owe this 
change and perversion of public taste to the Semitic 
genius which is to-day in control of our stage. 

Making the largest allowance for the public indul- 
gence in this regard, one must deplore the extent to 
which it is, so to speak, “worked” by the astute per- 
sons directing these amusement enterprises. The hunt 
is always for a fresh beauty, and as soon as she is 
secured, the managerial efforts are bent on exploiting 
her in the most piquantly scandalous fashion. To 
these efforts the yellow newspapers of New York 
cheerfully lend their potent aid. They have formed a 
close commercial alliance with the business managers 
of the contemporary “drammer,” and the result seems 
to be an all-round demoralization, in which, perhaps, 
the innocent public suffers most. 

It is extraordinary how the managerial Semites 
work upon this feminine idea and what profits they 
draw from it. All kinds of plays are infected by it, 
from a chorus spectacle to a “high class” society 
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drama. Pruriency is no less successful and provoca- 
tive en décolletée than in the fleshings of the ballet. 
There is a woman now playing at a Broadway theater 
who might well be called Madame La Cantharide, 
though the piece in which she displays her wantonness 
is presumed to deal only with persons in correct socie- 
ty. The lady would probably take this as a high tri- 
bute to her “art”—and if art be subtle indecency, then 
she is entitled to no less a compliment. Theré is per- 
fect atid unashamed modesty in an undraped statue of 
the old Priapus, compared with the mincing lubricity 
of this gowned Aphrodisiac. 

If the stage to-day refuses to honor Shakespeare 
and turns his bust to the wall, it at least justifies in 
the fullest degree the ethics of Schopenhauer. 

But what are you going to do about it? The public 
wants this sort of thing, evidently, and it will not be 
denied. Of course, it makes for the degradation of the 
stage, but then the managers, Semitic or non-Semitic, 
are there to look after the box-office receipts. If these 
gentlemen had a higher notion of their moral respon- 
sibility, things would not, of course, be so bad. Mean- 
time, they are smugly content to play the part of 
panders and procurers—and to get the money. 


ak oh ok oh 
EXCHANGE FLUCTUATIONS 


BY L, ARTHUR STANTON. 


T the present time, there is a good deal of un- 
A certainty as to whether or no we will have to 
export gold to Europe. A few days ago, the 
sterling exchange rate in New York was very close 
to the exporting point, but it has receded again since, 
owing to a slight hardening of interest rates in Wall 
Street. It is well known that prominent financiers are 
opposed to any shipment of gold at present, on account 
of the probable bad effect which that might have on 
security and financial markets in general. That we are 
still indebted to Europe is admitted by all who have 
the least knowledge of international trade affairs, and, 
this being the case, considerable interest attaches to 
the tactics adopted by Wall Street leaders to prevent 
an efflux to London, Paris and Berlin. 

Reference is often made in the newspapers to the 
rise and fall in sterling exchange, and the fears or 
hopes that these fluctuations excite from time to time. 
Now, what is sterling exchange? Why does a sharp 
fall presage gold imports and a sharp rise gold ex- 
ports? These are questions regarding which the gen- 
eral public has little or no knowledge. And yet they 
are very interesting, and frequently of far-reaching 
influence on commercial and financial affairs. 

The fluctuations in the sterling and foreign ex- 
change market generally depend upon the conditions 
prevailing in our export and import state, upon the 
movement of securities, charges for freight and in- 
surance and tourist expenditures abroad, The average 
foreign exchange bill is based on purely commercial 
transactions. The gold value of a British pound 
sterling is $4.866 in American money. If a New York 
merchant, therefore, is indebted to an English manu- 
facturer for the amount of £100,000, his indebtedness in 
American money is $486,666. If payment has to be 
made in London, the problem arises of getting the 
money from New York to the place of payment. To 
ship gold calls for allowances for freight, insurance, 
loss of interest on the money during transit, and com- 
mission to the banker who arranges for procuring, 
shipping and delivering the gold. These extra. ex- 
penses raise the cost of settling a London debt from 
$4,866 per pound sterling to something above $4.88. 

At the same time, however, London merchants are 
indebted to merchants in New York. If the two debts 
are equal in amount, then all the international bankers 
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have to do is to mail the American drafts to England 
and the English drafts to America, the one set of 
claims being then, on each of the two markets, met 
through the credits established by the other. In such 
a case, sterling exchange should be quoted at “parity,” 
and payment of $486,666 in New York should discharge 
a debt of £100,000 in London. 

When, however, the American indebtedness in Lon- 
don is (as now) in excess of British indebtedness in 
New York, only part of the settlement could be made 
through offsetting credits. If the excess due to Lon- 
don on a given day is, say, £1,000,000, international 
banking houses can borrow this sum from London 
banks and use the proceeds in ‘settling London debts 
of their American customers. For this they naturally 
exact a compensation in the shape of a commission. 
The larger the excess which has to be settled in this 
way, the higher the price per pound sterling charged by 
the bankers for a draft on London. The result of this 
is, of course, an advance in the sterling rate. 

The rate cannot, however, go higher than the price 
at which gold could be shipped to London. The reason 
for this is obvious. Suppose the figure to be $4.88 to 
the pound sterling. If one banking house were to 
charge $4.88%4 for drafts on London, its competitors 
would at once supply them at $4.88 and “cover” in ex- 
ported gold. By doing this, they would secure all the 
business and all the profits. The converse of this sup- 
position shows how the gold import point is fixed in 
international finance. 

In 1895, when the Morgan-Belmont syndicate was 
formed to protect the Federal Treasury against a de- 
pletion of its gold reserve, sterling rose, at one time, to 
$4.90, which was, then, 1% to 2 cents per pound above 
the price permissive of gold exports at a profit. This 
abnormal state of affairs was, of course, due only to 
the fact that international bankers had agreed among 
themselves not to export any gold under any circum- 
stances, 

At the present time, a Spanish syndicate of finan- 
ciers is trying to do what was done here in 1895, that 
is, to prevent an outflow of gold by agreement and 
sheer force, but European authorities do not believe 
that the workings of the syndicate plans will be suc- 
cessful, or result in any good. In international finan- 
cial markets, as in every other market, the law of sup- 
ply and demand holds good and exerts its inexorable 
sway. We, for instance, would have had to ship gold 
to Europe months ago, but for the eagerness of Eu- 
ropean creditors to make or renew loans on this side, 
and thereby to relieve the pressure in the foreign ex- 
change market in New York. 


abe ale ob oe 
MY WOOING 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE. 


HAVE sought her in sun, I have wooed her in rain, 
| On snow-capped mountains, in fields of grain— 
Where waves are rhythmic, yet never tell 
The eternal secret they guard so well; 
Where the breeze of the forest is pure and bland, 
Or a storm-wind clutches the sea and land; 
In the mist-bound valley, the crowded mart, 


Or the starlit hush of the woodland’s heart. 


I have sought her in grief, I have wooed her in joy, 
As a gray-haired man, as a beardless boy; 
Through all the gamut of peace and pain; 
In measureless loss, or in fleeting gain, 
In the presence of death, in the presence of life, 
In the stillness of thought, in the passion of strife— 
I have wooed her in vain, I have worshiped her long, 
Sweet maid of the Muses, shy virgin of Song! 
From the Smart Set. 
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THE FEAR OF FEAR 


BY CHARLES DWIGHT WILLARD. 


“Were it not that I have bad dreams!”—HAMLET. 


HEN a man has passed his fiftieth year, is 

\ \ unmarried, has no near and dear relatives 

or friends to whom he is especially at- 

tached, when his life, whether in business or in leisure, 

is methodical and unchanging, and when things that 

divert and give pleasure to others have become a bur- 

den—then let him beware of his own mind, for he 

knows not what trick it may be making ready to play 
upon him, 

It is with souls as with animals—starvation and ill- 
treatment will render even the most gentle of them 
unmanageable, eccentric and dangerous. 

T am moved to set down these reflections by the 
peculiar fate that recently overtook Andrew Dawley— 
a man wiiom I had known for ten years or more with 
some degree of intimacy, but whom I hesitate to de- 
scribe as a friend of mine, for the reason that I have 
once or twice heard him say—coolly and without bit- 
terness—that he had no friends. 

There were twenty years between our ages, an in- 
terval that would be likely to forbid close relations 
between two men who were without common tastes 
and interests. Propinquity gave us acquaintance, for I 
occupied at that time the room next but one to his. 
on the fourth floor. in the east wing of the Hotel 
MacMahon; but it was an acquaintance that was as 
slow of growth and almost as frigid as a glacier. 

The first year, I think, we merely nodded when we 
met in the hall. During the second and third years 
we exchanged an occasional word. About that time, 
I remember, he captured a sneak-thief on the stair- 
way, overcame his fierce resistance, and held him until 
the police came, and I, hearing of it, went to his room 
to talk it over. 

Then I left the hotel for a matter of five or six 
years, and on my return found Dawley the only one I 
knew in the place—still occupying the same room, and 
living the same unvarying life. And now, at rare in- 
tervals, we spent an evening together, usually on his 
invitation, and in his room. He seemed to be ill at 
ease elsewhere. 

Up to the time that he explained to me his peculiar 
theory on the subject of fear, I had regarded him as 
a dull-and commonplace character. Conversation with 
him was difficult, by reason of my apparent inability 
to discover a topic in which he was genuinely interest- 
ed. There were interminable pauses, during which he 
drew slowly and regularly at his pipe, and stared 
into the fire. 

Our discussion on the subject of fear began with 
my commenting on the fact that a light was burning 
in his room the night before at one o’clock, which I 
had noticed, coming in at that hour, after a dance. 

“I keep a light in my room all night,” said he; “I 
hate the dark.” 

Now this had not been his custom when I was a 
neighbor of his some years before, and I commented 
upon the change. 

“T suppose it is an evidence of the weight of years,” 
said he; “but I am troubled of late with peculiar fan- 
cies and dreams. Sitting alone here in the evening, 
things somehow get on my nerves, and the thought of 
suddenly waking out of a sound sleep to find myself 
shut in by blackness is quite intolerable to me.” 

Now this sentiment was so utterly at variance with 
my conception of Andrew Dawley—a cold, practical 
man of business, and of the world, as I knew him— 
that instead of dropping the subject, as I might have 





done with a more sensitive man, I pursued it some- 
what farther. 

“As a child,” I remarked, “I had a great terror of 
the dark; but it ceased entirely when I was old enough 
to reason with myself.” 

“What was the course of your reasoning?” he 
asked. 

“Well, I had become convinced that supernatural 
beings did not exist—such as ghosts and goblins and 
gnomes—and, on the other hand, I knew that in a well- 
protected house there was practically no danger from 
burglars or wild animals. So, having completely as- 
sured myself that there was nothing in the dark, any 
more than there was in the light, I ceased to be afraid 
of it.” 

“Good logic,” said Dawley, with a smile. “I re- 
member working out the same conclusion when I was 
about twelve years old. And it has held with me 
ever since, until recently I discovered a flaw in the rea- 
soning. Oh, it doesn’t apply to any one else,” he add- 
ed hastily, as I undertook to speak. “It is purely per- 
sonal, and I hesitate to disturb your equanimity by 
describing it.” 

“Never fear,” said I, with a laugh. “These senti- 
ments are largely based on temperament, and I don’t 
believe anything is likely to change my point of view.” 

“Our boyish logic,” said he, after a pause, “disposed 
of everything that was objective—from the outside— 
whether real or supernatural; but it did not touch the 
subjective elements of the problem, of which the chief 
is fear itself. Now, I do not believe I am physically 
a coward——” 

“I know you are not,” I interrupted. “I remember 
your capture of that thief. He was armed, and resist- 
ed fiercely, but you hung on.” 

“Yes,” he said, “a man finds out whether he is a 
coward or not by the time he reaches my age; and I 
have good reason to know that my courage is not de- 
ficient. And I have no superstitions—which disposes 
of ghosts and supernatural things. So there is nothing 
for me to fear. Here is where the reasoning faculty 
stops, and something else—you call it temperament, do 
you?—begins. I do suffer from fear—at times to the 
very edge of my self-control. What is it? Why is it? 
I believe that what I fear is fear itself.” 

I shook my head. “That statement is meaningless 
to me,” I said. 

“Is it?” he asked, almost wistfully; “can’t you im- 
agine being in terror of a great fright that may over- 
take you some time, even though you are unable to 
anticipate a reasonable excuse therefor. Let me give it 
to you in more concrete form. A year or two ago I 
had a dream of a peculiarly vivid and impressive char- 
acter. It was of my sudden awakening here in bed, 
in this room, to behold a man leaning over me. He 
was in strange, uncouth dress—not of the modern day, 
I should judge—and he was surrounded by, and seem- 
ed to give out, a fierce red light. He shouted some 
words to me—I don’t know what they were; only, at 
the sound of them, such a mighty and overwhelming 
terror came upon me that I lay paralyzed as to motion 
and thought. Then I awoke, really awoke this time, 
and I found my body wet with perspiration, and my 
heart beating so fiercely and with such great pain that 
I feared some blood-vessel must give way.” 

At this point I interrupted him, for his voice was 
trembling with excitement. 

“You say you are not superstitious,” I said. “Then 
you surely are not going to allow yourself to be af- 
fected by a dream. An over-loaded stomach is always 
likely to disturb the heart. Its rapid movement causes 
a sensation exactly similar to fright, and the wander- 
ing brain conjures up a scare situation to fit it. Did 
you never dream out an elaborate series of events cul- 
minating in a pistol shot, and then awaken to find that 
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a window sash had dropped, and you had pieced out Then he deliberately and pointedly changed the There seemed to be nothing more for me to do, so 
the dream backwards, as it were?” topic, and I did not recur to it again at any time. As I ran down the main stairway, and out into the street, 

“How do you account for my having this same [ say, he was twenty years my senior, and we had where a great crowd was assembled. I noticed that 
dream, without an iota of change, half a dozen times |ittle in common. I had many friends and many inter- their faces were turned toward the east wing, and as I 


since that first experience?” asked Dawley. ests, and Dawley and his oddities formed an unimport- instinctively glanced in that direction I remembered 
“It results,” I answered, with the easy confidence ant episode. Dawley and the man of his fearsome dream. 

one shows in disposing of the problems of others, But it was only a week after this conversation tha! The man was on his way—a huge bulk of a fireman, 

“from the profound impression the first dream made the terrible event took place, which every newspaper running up the long ladder that had been hoisted from 

on your mind and memory.” reader in the city will remember. the wagon and now rested against the wall, just below 
He smiled, and looked at me with half-closed eyes. It was at two in the morning that I awoke suddenly the window of Dawley’s room. 

Then he relighted his pipe, which had gone out, and from a profound slumber, with the consciousness that But was it possible that he still slept, through all 

I remember that the hand holding the match trembled some one had run past my door, screaming. hide weconr and the aleve of the flemis, and the odor of 

a good deal. I sprang out of bed, and as I did so heard the burning wood? Surely, he must be asleep, else he 


By this time the subject had become distasteful to crash of breaking glass in the court below, and saw a | 4.44 have apteeced at the witdow, Then, i eudden- 
me, revealing a mental weakness or eccentricity in brilliant red gleam through the blinds at the window. ly flashed into my mind what was the meaning of the 
Dawley that was not pleasant to contemplate. So I [I looked out: the kitchen and dining room in the rear white skin and sunken’ eyes—a narcotic! Without 
turned the conversation into other channels, of the hotel had already burst into flame, and a great doubt, he was still sleeping. 

Only on one other occasion did we speak again of volume of smoke poured out of the lower windows of 
this fear and the dream, and then, as before, it was the east wing. 
brought up by a careless question. My own room was on the second floor, in the center 

Entering his room one night, I noticed a powerful of the building, and I saw that there was plenty of 
bolt that had newly been fastened on the inside of his time for me to escape, and to help others in that vicin- 
door, and I asked if the lock had been broken. ity. I jumped into a bath-robe and slippers, and, roll- 

It was a natural inquiry, and there seemed to be no jing my clothes into a bundle under my arm, ran out 
cause for the tremble in his voice and the peculiar light jnto the hall. 
in his eyes as he replied to me. I hammered at each door that I passed, and yelled 

“A lock can be picked. I wished to satisfy myself in a frenzy of excitement and horror. The place was 
that it was impossible for a human being to enter this rapidly filling with smoke and the light grew brighter. 
room while I sleep.” Presently I noticed that my clothes were gone. I had 

I glanced up at the transom. It was held shut by a dropped them while helping a woman who seemed to 
heavy iron bar. Then I looked out of the window. It be unable to walk through pure terror. The man who 
faced the court between the wings of the building, with had first aroused me had gone up to the fourth floor, 


The fireman made his way through the heat to the 
top of the ladder, and swung into the open window. 
Streams of water played upon the flames beneath him, 
to protect his retreat. Two other men ran up the lad- 
der, and had just reached the top, when he returned 
to the window carrying a human figure wrapped in 
a blanket. The others assisted him, and they made 
their way slowly down the ladder again. 


“Overcome by the smoke,” said a man standing 
near me- But’I noticed that no smoke came out of 
the open window. 

I ran forward to a pile of mattresses and bed 
clothes that had been carried out from the hotel, and 
arranged a place for him to be laid. ‘The call for a 
doctor flew along the line of spectators, and presently 


a sheer drop of nearly forty feet. and the people were pouring down the stairways, in 
“Utterly impossible,” said I. their night-robes, or wrapped in blankets, some carry- ON€ came running. I asked the fireman what had 
Then I noticed for the first time a certain waxiness ing children—of which, thank heaven, there were few appened. 
in the texture of the skin over his forehead, and a in the house—others bird-cages, and some dragging “He was sound asleep when I entered the room 
sunken depth to his eyes. trunks, bang, bang, over the steps. through the window,” he said. “I had to shake him 
“Has the dream reappeared ?” I asked. I had several good friends in the hotel, and now hard to wake him up. He just stared at me a moment, 
“Frequently.” that the alarm seemed to be generally given, I ran to and said, ‘Ah! You have come,’ and then his face turn- 
“The trouble with you, Dawley,” I mused aloud, “is their assistance; but 1 did not think of Dawley, nor ed kind of black, and his jaw dropped, and he went 
that you are too much alone.” did I at any time attempt to get over into the east into a dead faint.” 
“I have no friends,” he said, in a calm, dispassion- wing of the building. It was on that side that the “How is it?” I asked the doctor, as _he rose from 
ate tone, such as one might use in speaking of some flames were fiercest, and the elevator shaft and stairway stooping over the prostrate figure. 
trivial matter of business, between that wing and the main building were roar- “Heart action ceased entirely,” he replied. “Man is 
“You should make them,” I said, with emphasis. ing like a furnace. Suddenly the halls began to fill stone dead from mere terror.” 
“I am over the Divide,” he answered. “My course with firemen in long coats and helmets, some with The fear of fear had triumphed at last. 


of life will not change very readily, I fear.” axes and others dragging up hose. From the Argonaut. 
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““A Sublime Spectacle’’ 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 


One of the natural wonders of the 
world. A charming place at any sea- 
son of the year, reached from every 
direction by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A visit to the Falls is an object 
lesson in geography; an exhibition of 
landscapes that no painter can equal, 
and a glimpse of the latest develop- 
ments of the industrial world. 

A copy of Four-Track Series No. 9, ““T wo Days 
at Niagara Falls,”’ will be sent free, postpaid, to 
any address on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp, 
by George H. Daniels, Goserd Passenger Agent, 


New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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THOMAS B.MOSHER 
XLV EXCHANGE ST. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LIST THAT 
MR. MOSHER HAS YET ISSUED. 


HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants. 

NO. 80 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO, OLEVELAND, LONDON. 
CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS.” 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


BELL, Mar 2815. 
KINLOOG, B, 1935 


BEAVER LINE 


. « ROYAL MAIL. . 
PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 


Lowest Rates and Best Service 
on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 





TELEPHONES: 





MAX SCHUBACH, 
General Southwestern Agent, 
10 North Broadway, St. 


Louis, Mo. 
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NEW BOOKS 

A noteworthy book, and one _ that 
strongly appeals to art--lovers, is “The 
” by John C. Van 
Dyke. It is a compilation of six lectures 
given by the author for the Columbia 
University at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, in New York. It is intended 
to teach us how to look at, and to judge 
of, pictures. In his preface, the author 
informs us that he has endeavored to 
set forth the various points of view, and 
that the painter’s conception has receiv- 
ed perhaps the primary attention. In 
regard to the rage, now so common, for 
realism in art, Mr. Van Dyke ventures 
the opinion that “there is no such thing 
as absolute realism in art. The ‘real’ 
is nature itself, and ‘truth’ is merely the 
report of nature made by man. Some 
cattle and horses standing under a tree 
in a meadow are a reality, and your 
description or report of the scene, either 
in words, lines, or colors, would be the 
truth of the scene—that is, provided 
your description was accurate. Under 
no circumstances, is the report made by 
producing the real things in evidence. It 
is practically impossible to do that in 
art.” True art, we are told in this 


Meaning of Pictures, 


book, knows no hard-and-fast lines. It 
is individual; it refuses to be guided by 
The great artists will not hes- 
itate to violate rules if they can better 
express themselves by doing so. “Great 
art is, primarily, the expression of man’s 


formula. 


delight in what he sees or feels, and ev- 
ery man must express himself in his own 
way, and in his own language. Indeed, 
the longer we ponder over the subject, 
the surer we are to agree in substance 
with Véron that of ‘every work of art 
we may truly say that its chief value 
consists in the personal character of its 
Highly interesting are some 
Rembrandt. 
The author is evidently a close and sym- 
pathetic student, and enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the great Dutch master. “Rem- 
brandt,” he says, at one place, “saw a 
deeper meaning in his commonplace ma- 
He saw that un- 
der the tattered gaberdine of the Am- 
sterdam Jew beat the heart and throb- 
bed the brain of all humanity. The Jew 
was typical of universal suffering—an 
epitome of humanity, and at the same 
time an exemplar of inhumanity. And 
think you there is no force, no nobility 
in the uncouth, heavy-set peasant of 
Holland? Can you not see the stamp 
of character in the deep-marked face 


x99 


author. 
of the references made to 


terials than you or I. 


Can you not 
see that the man is self-made, made 
strong by hardships; that he has been 
developed and brought to maturity 
through adversity? It is this beauty of 
character that Rembrandt is bringing 
to your notice.” Mr. Van Dyke has lit: 
tle use for the theory that there must 
be no didacticism in art; that he has 
the highest conception of art who re- 
frains from illustrating, teaching and 
expounding, who does not care particu- 
larly whether his art conveys a meaning 
or not. He criticises Whistler for his 
extravagant assertion that “as music is 
the poetry of sound, so is painting the 
poetry of sight, and the subject-matter 
has nothing to do with the harmony of 


sound or of color.” Painting, Mr. Van 





st Weddings 


The Correct forms and very latest shapes and styles 
in Fine Engraved 


Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 


Etc., are to be had at the J. BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 
Also Finest Engraved Visiting Cards, 
Society Stationery, Etc. 
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Co., is Manager of our Stationery Department. 
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THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. s Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 


RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 
FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 

















Mr. Sprague Says 


4\ The public speaks well of the service at the new 
AN Colonial Restaurant, Broadway and Locust street. 
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YES 


There are other] railroads be- 
tween the east and the west. 


BUT 


it is always well to secure the 
best you can for the money, 


THEREFORE 


You should bear in mind this re- 
mark of an experienced traveler: 


‘‘For the excellence of its tracks, the 
speed of its trains, the safety and com-* 
fort of its patrons, the loveliness and 
| variety of its scenery, the number and 
importance of its cities, and the uni- 
formly correct character of of its service, 
the New Y ork Central & Hudson River 
Railroad is not surpassed by any similar 
institution on either side of the Atlantic.”’ 
Send to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, 


a 2-cent stamp for a 52-page illustrated Cata- 
logue of the ““Four-Track ies,” 
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Big Four Trains 


“LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE” 


LEAVE 
St. Louis...-8:30 am 12:00 noon 8:25pm 11:30pm 


ARRIVE 
Indianapolis..2:50 pm 6:10pm 4:20am 7:25am 
Cincinnati..-6:00 pm 9:05pm 7:30am 10:55am 


Cleveland...10:200pm 1:40am 2:55 pm 
Buffalo ..... 2:55am 6:18am 7:25 pm 
New York.. 2:55pm 6:00pm 7:50 am 
Boston..- ++ ++ 4:55pm 9:03pm 10:30 am 


Through Sleepers and Dining Cars. 
H - BroapwAy AND 
Ticket Office: Cnestnut STREET. 


Cc. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A., 
ST. LOUIS. 


Radam’s 
Microbe Killer 


Cures all Blood and 
Chronic Diseases. 


Kills the microbes of the lungs and cures 
Consumption; kills the microbes of the 
kidneys and cures Bright’s Disease; kills 
the microbes of the throat and cures 
Diphtheria; kills the microbes of the skin 
oan cures Eczema; kills the microbes of 
the blood and cures Rheumatism, Cancer, 
Catarrh and all other Blood and Chronic 
Diseases. Call or send for free history 
of remedy and testimonials to 


Write for | Radam’s Microbe Killer Co., 


Free Book. 9197 Holland Bldg., St. Louis, 
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Dyke admits, must appeal, primarily, to 
the artistic sense of the eye, but not to 
that alone. “There is no reason why 
it should not have a meaning and ex- 
press a feeling or sentiment about some- 
thing besides form and color. Even 
music appeals to something more than 
the ear. It suggests a feeling, an asso- 
ciation. If it be true that it has no idea 
or sentiment, why do we grow sad over 
Siegfried’s Death March, or elated over 
that last upward burst of song in the 
dungeon scene from ‘Faust’? Why do 
we become emotional or sentimental or 
romantic over a symphony by Beetho- 
ven? . . . Just so there may be a 
suggestion or meaning behind the most 
decorative of pictures. Every picture, if 
it be coherent at ail, illustrates, repre- 
sents, or expresses some fact, thought 
or feeling. However shadowy the trees 


_ of the no-subject artist, however vague 


and ghost-like the figures of a symphon- 
ist in paint, we see and recognize the 
trees and the figures.” Mr. Van Dyke’s 
book furnishes good, instructive and 
stimulating reading. It can safelv be 
recommended to all who are anxious to 
acquire something more than a _ mere 
amateurish knowledge of the arcana, 
the influence and significance of art and 
its great representatives. The volume 
contains many excellent illustrations. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 
ob 


Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, 
are the publishers of a timely book, en- 
titled “A Country Without Strikes,” by 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, a notable writ- 
er on subjects of political economy. As 
indicated by its title, the book deals 
with the relations which exist between 
capital and labor in New Zealand, where 
compulsory arbitration has for some: 
time been practically enforced, and re- 
sulted in giving eminent satisfaction to 
both sides in labor controversies. In his 
introductory notes, Mr. Lloyd says that, 
in his opinon, “the best recommendation 
of the New Zealand law is just that it 
has not, so far, led to any desperate trial 
of strength of this kind. By applying 
the good old motto that prevention is 
better than cure, it has taken labor dis- 
putes in hand before they have reached 
that pitch at which the passions of the 
disputants on both sides are inflamed 
and impel them to wild speech and wild- 
er action; it gets at labor and capital be- 
fore they have come to the unreason- 
It frankly 
accepts their two irresistible tendencies 


able stage of their quarrel. 


in modern times; the first of which is 
that they will differ, and the second 
that they will organize in order to settle 
their differences. There are philanthro- 
pists who think that the remedy for their 
conflicts is found in urging them not to 
quarrel and not to organize; there are 
some who would sternly forbid them to 
organize. The New Zealand law, on the 
contrary, frankly encourages their or- 
ganization, admits that they are bound 
to differ, and only insists that if they 
cannot settle their differences in a 
friendly and peaceable manner, they must 
go to the State, which will provide them 
with machinery for doing so.” When 
the author was in New Zealand, he sat- 
isfied himself that the compulsory arbi- 
tration law met with the approval of all 














Tourist Cars to California 


Which do you prefer—to go to California in 214 days via the El Paso- 
Rock Island route, or to take 314 days and see the glorious mountain 
scenery of Colorado and Utah? It is for you to decide. 

Rock Island tourist sleepers are operated over both routes—daily from 
Kansas City to Los Angeles and San Francisco, via El Paso; to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, via Colorado Springs, every Friday. Connecting car 
from St. Louis every Tuesday, via El Paso. — 


_ Cars are the best of their kind—as clean as ly 
minted dollars: good ventilation; same bedding as 
standard sleepers. 

Folder mailed on request. Tickets, berths and 
— information at any railroad ticket office, or by 
addressing H. P. MANTz, D. P.A., 

gor Olive St., St. Louis. 
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classes of the population. Since its pacificator; it has harmonized  differ- 
passage, there has been no strike by or- ences; it has created an improved feel- 
ganized labor. The law has acted as a_ ing of industrial fellowship. Sometime 
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ago, there were reports current that cap- 
itel was leaving New Zealand just on 
account of the workings of the compul- 
sory arbitration law, but Mr. Lloyd ex- 
pressly declares that “capital has not 
fled,” but that, on the contrary, indus- 
tries of all kinds have been and still are 
flourishing as they never did before. 
“There have been a few attempts to 
evade or disregard the decisions of the 
courts; these the judges have proved 
themselves fully able to control and 
punish. Although the decisons have al- 
most all been in favor of the men, be- 
cause it is a time of prosperity and their 
demands have been made on a rising 
market, the employers have found no 
serious embarrassment in complying 
with them, and some of the employers 
are the strongest supporters of the 
measure.” Mr. Lloyd shares the opin- 
ion of many other 2conomic authorities 
that strikes are extremely wasteful and 
pernicious in effect; that they arouse an- 
imosities and a spirit of lawlessness, and 
that they are not in accord with the 
tendencies of civilization. For this rea- 
son, he takes occasion to compliment 
the New Zealanders on the passage of 
the law, which, he declares, “argues a 
high intelligence and a high character 
and high political vigor—the intelli- 
gence to see the waste and inaccuracy of 
battle-field arbitration, the character that 
prefers kinder and juster ways, and the 
virility to use their votes to execute 
their will.” The book under review de- 
serves to be read and studied by all who 
are carefully, and, at times, anxiously 
following the trend of affairs in the 
economic world. It tends to remove 
many misconceptions in regard to the 
principles and results of compulsory ar- 
bitration and to create the impression 
that the New Zealand enactment must 
be regarded as the best and most ra- 
tional cure for labor troubles that has 
so far been devised. 

Charles Keeler is the author of a 
unique volume, entitled “San Francisco 
and Thereabouts,” dealing with the his- 
tory of the California metropolis, and 
written in a style that is both poetic 
and popular. The author gives us most 
interesting glimpses of the early days 
of the city, of the padres of the missions, 
of the argonauts, the miners and the 
railroad pioneers. While the book is, in 
a way, an advertisement, it is good liter- 
ature, well worth reading. Published 
by the California Promotion Committee, 
San Francisco. ' 


The February number of Floral Life 
is unusually interesting. The contents 
are of a popular and timely character. 
We notice an article on “Evergreens in 
the Middle West;” “Care of Recently 
Transplanted Trees ;” “Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses;” the “Nature and Action of 

3ulbs” and “How to Stock an Aquarium 
with Plants and Fish.” The articles are 
beautifully illustrated. Floral Life is 
published mid-monthly by the Floral 
Life Publishing Co., 812 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The March number of The Theatre 
wlagazine deserves to be ip the hands of 
all who are interested in theatrical and 
It is exceptionally bright 


musical life. 
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Every new visitor to our newly redecorated China Salesroom expresses surprise at our Low Prices on Fine Imported 
Table China and regret at not having earlier learned where to come for their purchases of Chinaware. 


In our collection are many new and exclusive patterns never before shown and reserved 
exclusively for our own trade, which will interest all buyers desirous of unique and refined 
To give some idea of our low prices we append the following list: 


China Fruit Plates, per doz........... $3.00 to $145.00 


Chinawares. 


China Dinner Sets from........... 
China Fish Gets from. ... 5 5500s 
China Soup Sets from............. 
China Chop Sets from............. 


China Course Sets from............ 
China Chocolate Sets from.......... 


.. $9.75 to $350.00 
. .$18.00 to $145.00 
..$11.50 to $75.00 
.. $6.50 to $55.00 


Mirror 
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WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


MAILED FREE 





. $22.50 to $125.00 
. $7.50 to $86.00 


: Dinnerware 
| 
| 


China After-Dinner Coffees, per doz. . 
China Service Plates, per doz......... $5.75 to $195.00 
China Bread and Butter Plates........ $4.00 to $45.00 
China Bouillon Cups, per doz......... $8.50 to $98.00 
China Sugar and Creams, pair......... $3.00 to $25.00 


$4.75 to $67.00 


k@NEW BROADWAY ENTRANCE DIRECT TO CHINA SALESROOM*“@& 


MERMOD & JACCARD’S 


BROADWAY, Cor. Locust St. 





in its reading matter and contains many 
excellent illustrations. Edward  Fales 
Coward furnishes an interesting article 
on E. H. Sothern, “an actor with ideals,” 
This monthly magazine is published by 
Meyer Bros. & Co., 26 W. 33rd st., New 


York. 
ak eh 
A startling array of the popular Kai- 
ser Zinn suitable for wedding gifts at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest ‘corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 


oh oh be 
THE PRICE OF THE DRAWING 


It is somewhat difficult to keep up the 
illusion that the heart is young and free 
when that organ, by birth and environ- 
ment, is wizened and bound about by 
bands of gold and rare jewels. There 
are methods of recalling the illusion, 
however, as witness the revelers of the 
venal old French court who brought a 
Pastoral to Versailles and played at 
shepherd and shepherdess in the vain 
hope of coaxing back the dream which 
their luxurious vices had forfeited. In 
the same dream-hunt we have conjured 
a Bohemia out of a land that never ex- 
isted and never will exist—Bohemia, a 
land of artificial freshness designed to 
bring artificial youth to souls artificially 
past their prime. It happened in a 
studio: 

She—Do I disturb you sitting here 
watching you paint? 

He—Disturb me! It is seldom that I 
have anything so beautiful about. 





She—You are a flatterer. 

He—I am not a flatterer—I am an 
artist. 

She—You are an artist—I wish I 


were an artist. Do you do nothing but 
stand here and paint, paint all day long? 
He—Oh, no, not always. Sometimes 
I am lazy and sometimes I have to paint 
advertisements to pay for my rent and 
clothing. At other times I have no 
ideas—then I usually get drunk. 
She—Do you enjoy it—getting drunk? 
He—Yes. I enjoy most things. 
She—Would you enjoy drawing my 


picture? I should think you would 
like it. 
He—(laying down his brush and 


taking up a drawing board which is 


close at hand)—There. Stay just as 
you are and I will sketch you. 

The artist sat bending over his board 
and gazing up at her occasionally with 
clear gray eyes. It occurred to her at 
that moment that she had seldom felt 
the quality of the eyes of the conven- 
tional men who danced in her world. 
The artist sketched quickly with decision 
in his strokes. Presently he was done 
and she arose to look at the sketch. 

He—(retaining the sketch as_ she 
reaches for it)—Wait a moment. You 
cannot see it until— 

She—Uutil what? 

He—Until you thank me for what I 
have done. 

She—I thank you. 

He (taking her hand)—Not with your 
voice—with your lips. 

She—Give me the drawing and let me 
go. 

He—Will you kiss me? 

She—No. Someone might— 

He—Who? You are not in your own 
world. Your friends and mine never 
meet. A moment later you will leave me 
and we will never see each other again. 
I love you—do you want the drawing? 

She (faintly)—Yes. 


ab 
She (a moment later)—Now give me 


the drawing and let me go. 
(She departs.) 


“b 


The next afternoon her Conventional 
Betrothed called, as was his ardent 
habit on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. He saw the sketch lying on a 
table and admired it, for it was a good 
enough likeness to be beautiful. 

He—Ah, what a lovely portrait sketch 
of you, dear. 


She—Yes. One of the artists in the 
Quarter did it for me. 

He—The Quarter—what artist? 

She—Oh, I do not know his name. 
There are so many of them there and 
they are all alike in the important de- 
tails. 

He—I hope you paid him for it— 
they all need the money, poor devils! 

She (hesitating slightly )—Yes—I paid 
him for it. 

eb 


On the same afternoon in the Quar- 
ter a Friend dropped in to the studio of 
the Artist. 


Friend—Who was’ she?—a_ new 
model ? 
Artist—Not professional. She paid 


me for her portrait. Let’s go out and 
have a drink.—Town Talk. 


#*JUST A MOMENT 


BEFORE BUYING A 


_——P]ANO==— 


It will pay you to see our fine line of high-grade in- 
avenue we handle the best makes » and quote 
the lowest prices for cash or time payments. Old 
pianos exchanged, at full value. 


Fine Tuning and Repairing. Pianos Rebuilt. 


KLEEKAMP BROS. PIANO CO. 
9307 PARK AVE, ‘inloch C- 1936. 


20 years experience. 
choen’s @ Opec 
Orchestra Balmer & Weber's 


THE ODEON 
Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 

A Whaleman’s Wife, F. T. Bullen, $1.20; The Pit, 
Frank Norris ay va 
Eagleston, $1.20; Bs 


Sterling, $1.25 Pride 
Peake, $1.20; the My. “ohn Bigelow, 

0; The Wooing of Judith, Sara B. Kennedy, $1.20. 
Sie 2 full line of paper s and magazines. Sub- 
scriptions taken for all pHa om ch at 


JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive st. 
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100 New Rooms. 
i peepee An@ Monticello, 2: werpee nes 


Engage family suites in new house with decorations to suit. 
L. C. IRVINE, President and Manager. 


At Kingshighway 
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—BE SURE YOU GET THE— 


CAMEL BORAX 


if you want to clear your house of : 


thane 


Moths, Bugs and Roaches. 85 re-@= 
cipes in every package. 
For Sale at all First 


Class St. Louis Grocers. 


SOROTE Gate on 
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SOCIETY 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 

Mrs. Vital Garesche, who has been 
very ill for several weeks, is now con- 
valescent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark H. Simpson have 
gone South for a few: weeks. They are 
now sojourning at Havana, Cuba. 

Mrs. Dent Tutt, who is settled in her 
new home on Washington and Spring 
avenues, is entertaining Mrs. Thaw. 
Miss Lily Coale, with a party of 
friends, is spending some time in the 
South, having gone on to attend Mardi 
Gras. 

Miss Mary Lackland is spending the 
winter in New York City, where she is 
being extensively entertained by the 
fashionable set. 

Miss Mimi Waterman, who formerly 
resided in St. Louis, but now makes her 
home in New York, is visiting St. Louis 
friends for a short time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Turner have come 
to St. Louis for a short time, and are 
occupying Mrs. Ames’ house on Lindell 
boulevard during her absence. 

Mrs. Adolphus Busch, with her daugh- 
ters, the Misses Busch, are spending 
some time at Atlantic City and will visit 
other points before returning home. 
Mrs. Zach Tinker, accompanied by 
Miss Carrie Tinker, has returned from 
the South, where they attended Mardi 
yras, having previously visited other 
points. 

Mrs. Simmons, of Washington boule- 
vard, is entertaining Mrs. Watson B. 
Farr, during the absence of Miss May 
Farr, who is in New York, studying to 
be a trained nurse. 

Mrs. Grace Valle January, with her 
daughter, Miss Isabelle January, left, a 
short time ago, for an European tour. 
Their handsome home has been pur- 
chased by Mrs. James Leete. 

Mrs. Lucy V. S. Ames, of Lindell 
boulevard, will return to St. Louis, in 
a few days, after having spent the past 
week or ten days at her country place at 
Notchcliff, just above upper Alton. 

Mrs. Ola W. Bell, who has just re- 
covered from a serious illness, left, last 
week, accompanied by her mother, Mrs. 
R. N. Poulin, for Chickamauga Park, 
where she will join her husband, Captain 
Bell. 

Miss Mary Slattery, who has been, for 
the past few weeks, the guest of her 
sisters. Mrs. De Aguilar and Miss Ruth 
Slattery, at the Stafford, left, last week, 
to return to Atlantic City, where she is 
keeping house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Black, who have 
been spending their honeymoon at not- 
able Eastern points, have returned and 
are located at their handsome new home 
in Cabanne. Mrs. Black was f) merly 
Miss Emma Carter Loker. 

Mr. Franc David Mayer, manager 
the American Newspaper’ Association, 
who, with his sister, Miss Nellie Mayer, 
has been sojourning in the South, re- 
turned to the city a few days ago. Miss 


The Mirror 


Mayer, however, has gone on to Louis- 
ville, where her Kentucky friends are 
entertaining her royally. Miss Mayer is 
a very handsome young lady and qu:te 
popular in St. Louis’ smart set. She is 
expected home the latter part of this, or 
the first of next, week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duthiel Cabanne, who 
have been, for some weeks, in the 
South, where they attended Mardi Gras 
and visited the Florida resorts, returned 
home .on Monday, and occupied a box at 
the Olmypic the same evening. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Davis, who have 
been abroad, for some time, enjoying 
their honeymoon, have lately visited 


India, but have now continued their trip. 
They expect to return home soon. Mrs. 
Davis was formerly Miss Edith January. 

Mrs. Alonz Acuff, who has resided but 
a short time in St. Louis, recently gave 
a reception at which the smart set of the 
city was well represented. The function 
was one of the most brilliant given this 
season and fittingly terminated the round 
of social amenities before the Lenten 
period. The hostess, a handsome young 
matron, was attired in a superb import- 
ed confection of real black thread lace, 
with a touch of blue. The most sumptu- 
ous gowns were worn by Mesdames 
David R. Calhoun, C. Norman Jones, 
John W. Loader, V. E. Oehler and J. W. 
Buck. 

A number of pretty entertainments 
have been given this week in honor of 
Miss Sallie Leonard, who will leave, this 
evening, for Syracuse, New York, to 
join Mr. James K. Hackett and h'is 
mother, and go on with them to Boston, 
where she will make her debut with Mr. 
Hackett’s company, in ‘‘The Crisis,’’ on 
March 9th. Mr. Will J. Thornton gave 
her a luncheon last week, a delightful 
affair, and on Monday evening, after 
witnessing the first performance of 
“Sally in Our Alley,’’ he gave a cham- 
pagne supper at Faust’s in her honor. 
Miss Leonard is the daughter of Col. S. 
M. Leonrd, of Eddysville, Ky., and a 
sister of Mrs. Shep Cabanne, of Cabanne 
avenue. She is a beautiful blonde, of an 
unusual type, and a commanding pres- 
ence, which will go far to winning her 
success, in her chosen profession. 


The Florida resorts are, just at pres- 
ent, filled to overflowing with fashion- 
able St. Louisans, especially Palm Beach, 
which seems to be the most popular of 
the Southern resorts this winter. Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Clark, of Vandeventer 
place, have been for several weeks so- 
journing at Palm Beach, as have also 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Clark, of Hortense 
place, who, with their little daughter, 
are spending some time there. Mr. and 
Mrs. Holliday Wear are spending a part 
of their honeymoon at the Royal Ponci- 
ana Hotel, where Mr. and Mrs. Tanker- 
ville Drew, who were married a fortnight 
since, are also located. Mrs. Wear was 
formerly Miss Susan Leigh Slattery and 
Mrs. Drew was Miss Rosalie M’Ree. 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell Gardner, who have 
been at Palm Beach for several weeks, 
are now at home. Mrs. J. B. Chambers 
left for Florida points, last week, with 
her infant daughter, and Mr. James B. 
Ghio, accompanied by his daughter, Miss 
Oliva Ghio, and his son, Mr. John B. 
Ghio, left for Florida, on Wednesday. 
Dr. and Mrs. Scott Parsons, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Gill and Mrs. Parsons, S°., are also 
at Palm Beach. Mrs. Calvin Lightner is 
at Tampa with a party of friends. Mr. 
and Mrs. J. D. Bascom, with their son, 
are in Florida, where they will visit sev- 
eral points of interest, and Mrs. Claude 
Kilpatrick and~ Miss Louis. Kilpatrick 
have been at Palm Beach and other 
points for several weeks. Mr. and Mrs. 
Byron Nugent, with Mrs. Henry Meier 
and Mrs. William Duncan, are sojourn- 
ing at Palm Beach. Mrs. James Hopkins 
and Miss Mildred Hopkins, who attended 
Mardi Gras, have gone to Palm Beach, 
and Mr. and Mrs. William Stickney and 
Miss Mildred Stickney have carried out 
a similar programme. Mr. and Mrs. Hin- 
man Clark left, the early part of the 
week, for Southern points, to he absent 
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art styles. 


shades of green and yellows. 


on exhibition. 
library and large halls. 


to please the most fastidious. 


Seuaggilinidercert¢ fancy 


Now is the Time to Order and Plan—Draperies ! 


We are showing the latest and most artistic effects in all goods suit- 
able for drapery and upholstery purposes, including copies of designs 
from the Empire, Colonial and old English periods to the modern new 


Especially good for wall covering is an English verdure design in soft 


Your especial attention is called to the new imported Angora wool 
satin shown in a variety of green, blue and old gold shades. 

These are especially adapted for covering our old Colonial mahogany 
furniture and for draperies in places where plain hangings are desired. 

Also come and see the correct copies of old English fireside furniture 
taken from the Georgian period, together with suitable coverings here 
These pieces are especially suited for the living room, 


We will take your order complete for interior decorations for your 
home, from the wall coverings to furniture, including rugs and draperies. 
We pride ourselves upon the finish of the work executed by the skilled 
workmen in our employ and feel safe in saying that we can guarantee 


Estimates and designs for early work to be done before the rush can 
now be furnished promptly and cheerfully. You may have the use of 
our experts’ knowledge of these matters—all without extra charge. 





agents in St. Louis. 





Should you be in need of a mattress, we recommend to you 
the ‘‘Ostermoor’’ mattress, for which we are sole selling 

















Fine Diamonds 


-AND OTHER— 


&PRECIOUS STONES 


Mounted and Unmounted at 


F. W. Drosten’s, 


Seventh and Pine Streets. 








several weeks. Mr. and Mrs. Allan West, 
Miss Carol West, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Markham and Mrs. J. L. Mauran are oc- 
cupying apartments at the Royal Pon- 
ciana Hotel, accompanied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph M’Kittrick. Mrs. J. C. Kup- 
ferle and Miss Estelle Kupferle a:e with 
Dr. and Mrs. Parsons and party. 


ok ak als 

‘“‘Reginald,’’ she said, to a 
young dandy who had been paying his at- 
tentions to her, ‘‘I would like to ask you 
one very serious question.’’ ‘What is it, 
my dear?” he replied. ‘‘Would you ob- 
ject to marry mamma if I refused you? 
You see, we really don’t want to lose 
you.’”’ She evidently desired to keep him 
in the family. Reginald’s reply seemed 
somewhat irrelevant: ‘ Well, dear, if she 
wears Swope’s shoes, I won’t mind.” 
Swope’s shoes are best in fit, finish and 
durability. Swope’s is at 311 North 
Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


wealthy 


EFFICIENCY EXCELS 


TRY 


Ta at 


ANTISEPTIC 
TOOTH scathing 


THE IDEAL (™® 
DENTIFRICE ; 


PURIFIES 
NO ACID 


DRUGGISTS 
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THEATRICALS 


SALLEY IN OUR ALLEY. 

The “road” version of a Lederer show 
is to be seen at the Olympic Theater this 
“Sally in Our Alley” 
is poor stuff at best, and the people en- 


week. It won’t do. 
gaged in exploiting its literary and mu- 
sical features here, are not of the sort— 
with two or three noteworthy exceptions 
—who make the most of meager ma- 
terial. The production of this Englander 
and Hobart 
Broadway Theater in New York early in 
the season, was reviewed in these col- 


concoction, shown at the 


umns at the time, and a glance at the 
files of the Mirror will reveal the names 
of Marie Cahill, Georgia Caine, Dan Mc- 
Avoy, Joe Herbert and Julius Steger as 
members of the original cast. These peo- 
ple have ability as well as reputation, 
and manage to get something out of the 
roles assigned them, and the moderate 
success achieved by the piece in New 
York was largely due to Miss Cahill’s 
singing of “Under the 
and “Nancy Brown,” and Dan McAvoy’s 
specialties. Richard Carroll made a hit 
as an Irish policeman in the New York 
production, and his Dan O’Deilly is the 
best thing in the show as it is given in 
this city. 

Evidently the New York manager con- 
siders the West an “easy mark.” All 
that he thinks necessary, apparently, is 
to be able to advertise a few weeks’ 
“run” at some metropolitan theater, and 
display a number of effective flash-light 
pictures of the original cast and chorus. 
A cheap cast and thinned out chorus is 
considered  sufficient—with the moral 
support given by the “run” and the flash- 
lights—to “do” provincial towns. Until 
Western managers refuse to book these 
cheap second editions of Eastern shows, 


Bamboo . Tree” 











Fancy 


Waistcoats 


The Vogue 
Foreign 
V estings 
in 
stunning 
ideas 
vet 
gentlemanly 
in 
taste, 
made to your 
measure 
in 
newest fashion 
$6.50 
to 
$8.50 
at 
Furnishing Dept. 


Werner-Buw 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Seventh. 























: The Mirror 


we will have to put up with this sort of 
thing. 
2 
CENTURY. 

his week’s attraction at the Century, 
“The Manxman,” is an astounding piece 
of melodramatic absurdities and non 
sense. It is, undoubtedly, the worst of 


the many “worst” dramatizations that 


have been seen here in the last few years. 
The play is inconceivably fustian. Mr. 
James O’Neil made a bad mistake in se- 
lecting this play for the current season, 
and he should be urged to abandon it, 
and that immediately, if not sooner. 

ab 
COMING ATTRACTIONS 

The Rogers Brothers (Gus and Max) 
will be seen at the Olympic Theater, 
for one week, beginning Sunday evening, 
in Klaw & Erlanger’s production of John 
J. MeNally’s latest vaudeville’ farce, 
“The Rogers Brothers in Harvard.’’ The 
promise is made that the production this 
season will far eclipse any in which the 
Rogers Brothers have ever been seen. 
The company numbers over 100 peopl 
which is the largest the ‘‘Brothers’’ have 
yet had. The story will be of the same 
general character as in the past, in- 
terpolated by a large number of original 
specialties and musical features. The 
east includes Hattie Williams, Clara Pal- 
mer, Edith St. Clair, Neva Aymar, Em- 
ma Francis, Stella Maury, Elsie Davis, 


Julis Eastman, Lee Harrison, William 
West, Eugene Jepson, George Honey, 


Pat Rooney, Emil Heusel, James Che:ry 
and Willie Torpey. 
es 

Miss Marguerita Sylva, the charming 
prima donna, who visits us, at the Cen- 
tury, Sunday, in ‘‘The Strollers,’’ has a 
most charming personality. She has a 
voice of freshness, flexibility and finish; 
her carriage, graceful. Her individuality 
is distinct, indeed, it is said, Miss Sylva 
is unlike any prima donna one may re- 
member, and that she is destined to be 
a lasting factor in opera for years to 
come. In this season's offering she will, 
doubtless, prove quite popular. 

ede 
“Alt Heidelberg,’ the great German 
play by Meier and Foerster, was ren- 
dered with so remarkable a finesse, and 
was accorded such enthusiastic encomi- 
ums, that the management has decided 
to repeat the production, Sunday, the 
8th. Wednesday’s offering, ‘“Zwischen 
Zwei Herzen,’’ was well received. The 
attraction for Wednesday evening will 
be Mannstaedt’s musical comedy, ‘‘Hoeh- 
ere Toechter.’’ 

oh 


The Jolly Grass Widows, at the Stan- 
dard Theater, this week, are offering a 
most entertaining programme. The songs 
are pretty and sung with pleasing vi- 
vacity. The chorus does effective work; 
the girls, almost without exception, come- 
ly and graceful, doing their utmost to 
muke their share of the bill ‘‘go.’’ Al- 
together, the patrons of this play-house 
have nothing of which to complain re- 
garding the jollity and fun of the ‘Jolly 
Grass Widows.’’ Next attraction, ‘‘The 
Big City Sports Company.” 

ek PN ala 

We pride ourselves upon the originality 
of our Sterling Silverware designs and in- 
vite inspection and comparison. J. Bol- 
land Jewelry Co., southwest corner Lo- 
cust and seventh streets. 

eke le 2s 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY TO 
CALIFORNIA. 

With its connections is about five hours 
quicker than any other line from St. 
Louis to Los Angeles. Choice of four di- 
rect routes to California. The only line 
operating through standard sleeping cars, 
St. Louis to Pacific Coast, without 
change. All meals in dining cars. For 
further information inquire Missouri Pa- 
cific-Iron Mountain Route, City Ticket 


Office, St. Louis. 


Artistic Diamond Jewelry. 


A. Kurtzeborn & Sons, 


310 North Sixth. 
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Exhibition of Water Colors 


Y 


. Hopkinson Smith. 


z 

: 
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And Paintings by Old and Modern Masters from i 
the Galleries of M. Knoedler & Co., at 3 
2 

5 

i 
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Noonan-Hocian Go., 


617 Locust Street. 





Columbia Disc. . 
- - Grabbobhone 


Not necessary to learn to play any instrument. 
Reproduces perfectly band, or- 
chestra, violin, piano, cornet and the human voice. 


up-to-date Graphophone. 


THE DISC GRAPHOPHONE IS MADE IN THREE TYPES, 


sue $15, $20 and $30 


7-inch records, 50 cents each; 
$5 per dozen. 


10-inch records, $1 each; 
$10 per dozen. 


Buy the new 






Columbia High Speed Moulded Records fit all types of talking machines 
using cylindrical records and are superior to all others. 





Columbia Phonograph Company 


(GRAND PRIZE PARIS 1900) 


a 709 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE KIND BOOKMAN 


It is related that a youthful Scotchman 
once saw in a shop window, as he was 
going to school, the new romance of Sir 
Walter Scott's ‘‘Waverly” lying open at 
the first page. The schoolboy stopped to 
read it through the glass, and his eager 
absorption so took the fancy of the book- 
seller that each day as he passed the 
pages were turned for him in the shop, 
and he was thus enabled to read the 
whole story without touching a leaf of 
the book.—Fresno Mirror. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust. 


DEMAND FOR LABOR IN THE WEST. 

April 15th to October ist, harvesting 
fruit and grain crops in California and 
the northwest; low rates February 15th 
to June 15th. J. H. Lothrop, G. A., U. P. 
R. R., 908 Olive street, St. Louis. 


A startling array of the popular Kaiser 
Zinn suitable for wedding gifts at J. Bol- 
land Jewelry Co., southwest. corner Lo- 
cust and Seventh streets. 

he he he 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the op- 
posite direction. 
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Special fF 


Prophylactic 
Tooth 


Brushes. 


at 


Regular 
50 Cents— 
Cut to 





953 Lather Brushes. 
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Zonweiss Tooth Paste. 


moved and cleaned—practically 






= kinds; an expert truss-fitter in attend-= 

= ance at all times. We guarantee “4 per- 5 of it, but we prefer to continue as 
= fect fit or your money bac s : 

= The Bunker Hill Suspensory, army and = E! Deseo, 10c Size. . 
= pig style (guaranteed), regular _ TORU 
= “J. & D.’’ Imperial: Suspensory........ 25e = 

= sveceeneeecececegeceeevgeeeneneeeeenseeneeeeennenes 5 

= Pharmaceuticals. 3 

= Quinine (P, & W.), ounce bottle........ 470 = 

= M. T. Capsules, all sizes, box 100........ 5c = 

= 2-grain Quinine Pills, bottle 100........ 19c = 

= 3-grain Quinine Pills, bottle 100......... 27c = 

= Lapactic Pills (S. & D.), reg. 50c—100. .35¢ = 

= Glycerine, chemically pure, pound...... 19c = 

a Wien Hazel, Dickinson’s double dis- : 

BS tilled, Pint ......ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Oc = 

a — 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Miss Florence Hayward, who is in Lon- 
don in her social capacity, is settled in 
handsome apartments at Marlborough 
Mansions, and is receiving a great many 
pleasant social attentions.—St. Louis Mir- 
ror, Jan. 22nd, 1908. 
iMditor Mirror: 

It is not often that one’s personal af- 
fairs are of enough importance to war- 
rant asking a correction of statement re- 
garding them, but as the enclosed no- 
tice, which has just reached me, tends 
to put in a false light the object of my 
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structible—gives a more uniform appli- 
cation of heat, owing to its elasticity— 
2-quart, Foulard Cover, regular $1.50; e 


The Mirror 


ale 





skin in perfect condition. SPECIAL 


No. 0 


Sundries. = This week we are again placing on our 

Extra fine quality Box = 

PADGR, GUO VEIUG sec ciccsiccivcccccssecees ics 

Fine English Chamois, = 

TOME LENE kde caer diode kees'tskcese¥ os 32c $ 
Tagliabue’s Certified Fever = These 

Thermometer, regular $1............ 50c = 

Razorine Razor Strop— = little over half the regular price. 

POM Is kine SiS RATS Saihee een hoc eke 15e = 


Regular Price, 


These are ‘“‘drummers’”’ samples; not $5.00, 5 
one, even the cheapest, ever sold for ON a 39 
less than 25c— 
all iy a ee Sued ns citeh Cpalld 6 aye carn ages oy 9c 
Noxall Gas antles— 
TOG: (WNC, Wevaca sce ssvoiccicccsevcwences 19¢ Tooth Brushes, Extra 230: 
Rival Gas Mantles— Fine French, 50c value, this week at... 
reg. price 25¢ 0 PCE NtS? > ee ee ey aE oar ey oe lle CECA AOO ETE ee OER A RRR 
Winner Gas Mantles— 44 9? 
PS eee ere Te The Brown Boxes. 
Bronx Atomizer— Are one of our innovations. Articles 
ey a ee eer ee eee 35c = put up in these famous boxes, never 


lose their strength, are always kept 
use, and no mistaking 
is possible, as the 
That all may 


convenient for 
of the contents 
label is in plain sight. 


z. box $1.00, doz... 





. know the value of this package we 
—". 7-7 AD 9c will continue this week to offer 
mR 2 ear MeN ee EPSOM SALTS (Brown Box), 1 1b..4e 
TU SULPHUR (Brown Box), 1 Ib Be ee 6c 
‘‘Specials’’ in the Rubber Goods Department. COPPERAS (Brown Box). oe 
PO ee WHITING (Brown Box), 1 Ib........3¢ 
2 ty I Spray ee ALUM, granulated, in ‘‘Brown Box,’ 
ia) A Se, Sly Se Pap “ge ¢ ae” fae * Sear acheter  CRMANEMND FSS 'y 20 vicina Ohad oes a ne beds bets 6¢e 
Dr. Gray’s ‘“‘Queen’’ Ladies’ Syringe, steko (le Sell . ad 
regular price $2.50, cut to......+.... $1.83 wae for settling and clearing 
The ‘“Nipsic’’ Rapid Flow Fountain seagicke 
Syringe, one of Hodgeman’s oe a Mu 
fully guaranteed—2-qt., reg. price = 
Se I $1.332 ANTIKAMNIA = Regular 25- 
3-qt., reg. price $2.00; this week....$1.59= J ABLETS : 
The ‘‘Faultless’’ Water Bottle (guaran- eile aahh aint z 
teed), light weight—cover can . can tan Oc : 


Special Sale Horace R. 


Pi EE ae pe errr ere cs 
2-quart, French Flannel Cover, reg- = 
vla® $1.70; this WOK: ....cicceccvevcese $1.23 = 
018018881881 O O18 Bee NEETU T RE ee eee ee eee eee eee = 
Specials’ in our Truss Dept. 3 Delitosa, Down Town Club, 2 for 25c 
Genuine N. Y. Elastic Truss, water SB MIEO,. B. LOR. 00 ccee cercseesnssovcecssces 25c 
pad wowed, regular price $1. 50; cut = Preferencia, 2 for 25c size, 3 for..... 25¢c 
OR ror’ Sy reretiet a crete ne 98cig Barristers, 10c size, 4 for........... 25¢ 
Genuine ‘N. Y. Elastic Truss, water s Security, 10c size, 5 for............0. 30c 
d (double), regular price $2.50, cut 3 
gh . ce hep eer . is Ree asapaates 855 THE GREAT 
Hard Rubber Truss (single), regular = — dite 
Mine BE ORE CU Oe ns oa.ss exnace one « $1.85 5 _ own brand, made 
Remember,’ we have Trusses of all 5 


being here, I am writing to give the ac- 
tual facts in the case. 

Primarily, I am not here “in a 
capacity.”’ 1t is impossible that I should 
be when | work from five to fourteen 
hours a day, bar Sundays. There is, of 
course, the social element to be consid- 
ered and taken account of here, but 
while important it is not all important. 
Without going into too many details 1 
am glad to say that industrial and edu- 
cational subjects, as connected with the 
World's Fair have, since my arrival in 
London, quite pushed social. enjoyments 
into odd corners of time. Work is what 


social 





Famous Superior Bath Cabinets 


cabinets are just the same superior quality as those which you see so 
heavily advertised in the magazines, and at our special prices they cost but 
Get one of these 
much sickness—breaks up a cold—best way to get rid of the grip—keeps the 
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WHISK BROOMS 
This Week 
at. Gulnebinh eee vacate 


CCU RUE Oe ee ee eke NOE COTO OOOO EE Oe EERE O Ee EAE Ree R eee eeeeee 


The new Economo Cigars (Purititnos), 3 for 25c size, cut to 5c. 


See the big pile of these cigars in the window and notice how long they will last at this price. 


especially to compete with the celebrated 10c 
It has a great and constantly growing sale solely on its merits. 
Manufacturers have made us offers for the brand, jobbers solicit the control 


giving our customers the best 10c clear Havana cigar for 6c. 


Judge & Dolph’s 


NEW DRUG STORE, 


515 OLIVE Si REET, 


Midway between Barr's Corner and Scruggs’ Olive St. Entrance. 
pe re es re ernie HHT HEE 


‘Special Sale List’’ our 


cabinets—it will save you 


PRICE FOR THIS WEEK: 
No. 1], 
Regular Price 
$9.00, 
cut to 


aa 
- 
nr 
Wa 


Hand Sapolio, 
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Regular 10 cents..----...++eee cies 
CRCCORERRREEE Re eae TORR 
Perfumes. 


We have just received an importa- 
tion of L. Legrand’s (Paris) Perfumes. 
A few of the latest: 


COCORPCREOR OREO EE EE errs conus 


Soleil de Minuit oz............. 98c 
re ee eee 98c 
IR as 6.0. sa oy 05.6 000s 98c 
I Miah ssa vases eh $1.48 
Violettes du Righi, oz....... .98c 
Wilmese Deore, OF... 5... 2 sees 98c 


EUTHY MOL 
TOOTH PASTE, 


at 4 25 conte, 
t t 


cent 


12c 





for 30c! 


Kelly Cigars!! $f 2% 55.con 


Fresh Martels, 10c size.............++- 5e 
Som TRAP OETE, 3 FOP. soc cccdecceveccs 10¢ 
I EO oa ccc aban shaadi 30c 
Reina Victoria Americans........... 10c 


DESEO CIGAR. 


we have been doing with this cigar— 


wk eee Sete .4 for 25c 
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that it is 
not a 


1 am here for and am doing; 
enjoyable is a fortunate incident, 
main consideration. 

Will you be kind 
note space in your 


enough to give this 
paper, and not only 
greatly oblige me, but add to the good 
record of the Mirror for stating facts. 
Yours sincerely, 

FLORENCE 
Keb. 10. 


ob oe oh 


Jaccard semaine Co.’s office at Mer- 
; Jewelry Co., Broadway 


HAYWARD. 
London, 


E. 
mod & Jaccard’s 
and Locust. 





DRUG STORE 
515 OLIVE 
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Delicon, 


The daintiest, most satis- 
factory skin prepa- 25c¢ 


tation ever made 


Castile Soap. 


One-Dollar Bars 


This is the genuine pure 
olive oil soap. THE 
VERY BEST MADE. 


hc 


COCOHATECTER OREO C Reet e et eteaeeee 


Patent Medicines. 


Quinets (cure cold in one day) ........ 15c 
Eine COUR COTO, PES. Tie ssccceccccsse 20c 
Bell’s Pine Tar Honey, reg. 25c, cut to 20c 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, reg. %e, cut to 20c 
Scott’s Emulsion, reg. 50c ............. 39c 
Bull’s Cough Syrup, | A 20c 
King’s New Discovery, reg. 50c...... 42c 
Jayne’s Expectorant, reg. 50c ........ 42c 
CO ES ON, GS cca sccccccsctesessos 42c 
pe BR SRS ae | eee 88c 
DE WOME, BE. g vccncsiccesvcesccccsse 83c 
Maltine Preparations, reg. $1 .......... 88c 
Gude’s Pepto-Mangan, reg. $1 .......... 83c 
Warner’s Safe Cure, reg. $1 ........... 83c 
Mother’s Friend, reg. $1 ............... 88c 
Paine’s Celery Compound, reg. $1 ..... Tic 
nas 5s eas vn cp deo cube ence cease 88e0= 
Coke Dandruff Cure, reg. $1 ........... Bec = 
Hay’s Hair Health, reg. 50c ........... 39c = 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, reg. $1 .......sceees 67c = 
Carter’s Pilis, 25c, cut to ..........0saec- 18 = 
for 35c. = 
I ON ko cdo ctdscdadcndsacdeced L2ce= 
Hall’s Hair Renewer, reg. $1 .......... 67c = 
Meltin's Pood, TO8:. TEGO cc .ccccccccccscnas 55c = 
Sanury for the Kidneys................. 8c = 
Simm’s Liver Pills, 40 wilis 2 aA Ne ape 10c = 
Peru, TOR. St, CUE EO ......cccccccenccee 3c = 
Pinkham’s Comp., reg. $1 ................ 3c = 
Duffy s Malt Whisky, reg. $1.00 ........ (ce = 
Hostetter’s Bitters, reg. $1.00 .......... 67¢ 


SE 


Genuine “4711” 


White Rose Glycerine Soap, 





Pinaud’s Eau-de-Quinine Hair Tonic, 


Regular price, 25c; Cut to............. uc= 
1100818018008 HOON NEN ee CERO N NOONE Ue 
TOILET PREPARATIONS = 
Pozzoni’'s Face Powder, reg. He. .....+.. 296 
Freeman’s Face Powder, reg. 25c...... lic = 
Tettlow’s Swan Down Face Powder, = 
i ee os iain IS 
Tettlow’s Gossamer Face Powder, reg. = 
ee er Ree A ee reer ee ree 4c = 
Roger & Gallet’s Violet de Parme S 
Face Powder, regular 50c............ 3c = 
Palmer’s Almond Meal, reg. 25c........ lic = 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Famous Cold = 
Cream, 25c, Sbe and.........cecvcesece Gm 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream, reg. 25c..... lbe = 

eA WED fra, a5 ass seas 0 ees cons sca cals 39c = 
Roger & Gallet’s Violet de Parme 5S 

Toilet Water, regular $1.00............ Tle = 


We have a complete line of Hess’ ands 


Meyer’s ‘Toilet Requisites and Stage= 

Make-up. 

Hess’ Celebrated Cold Cream— 

46 POUT, PORUIAT BOC... .cccceccsscces 40c 
ioc 


1 pound, regular $1.00 
POPUP 


Soap Bargains for This Week. 


Packer’s Tar Soap, price 
cake, cut to 
Coke Shampoo and Toilet Soap, regular 
price 25e cake, cut to 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 


regular 25¢ 


— 
— 
~ 


 Femamnarcnrstenonnentineaniioneununneae enue 


regular price 
15 


Se I OUR as ca cc hems enences.sa ve 5c 
Roger & Gallet’s Violet de Parme 
Soap, regular 50c, cut to.............se8 
Colgate’s Shaving Soap, cut to.. 
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Maternity Necessities. 


Absorbent Cotton, per pound........... 19¢ 
Aseptic Gauze, 5-yard jars............++. 65c 
Rubber Sheeting, per yard.............. 65¢ 
Sanitary Napkins, %-dozen package. .23c 


These articles are shown in the Ladies 
Rubber Goods Department by women at- 
tendants, who are quite competent to 
give advice and aid in the selection of 
just the right articles 


SO IT SEEMS 


Little Stuyvesant Upterdate: ‘Papa, 
what is ‘the national game,’ that we 
read about so often?’ 


Papa: “Divorce, my son.’’—Smart Set. 


Qo Qo oe 

A neat monogram on stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence, No 
charge for one or two-letter monogram, 
except for stamping, which ranges in 
price from 10 cents per quire upwards. 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust. 


your 
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q WE ARE OPEN FOR BUSINES 


We want to impress upon the public that we have striven hard to make ours the ideal store of its kind in St. Louis—one that 


every St. Louisan should be proud of. 


friends. 


W. E. GEORGIA, President. 
E. W. STIMSON, Vice-President. 


| The Mirror 


(eorgia-Stimson Furniture 


and 


FOR ARTISTIC EFFECT NOTE OUR SHOW WINDOWS. 


WE FEEL WE DESERVE IT. 
WE WANT TO PROVE WE DESERVE IT. 
WE HAVE THE CHOICEST LINE OF FURNITURE. 
WE HAVE THE BEST SELECTION OF CARPETS IN THE CITY. 


WE HAVE THE FINEST COLLECTION OF ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS. 
WE HAVE A LINE OF DRAPERIES AND LACE CURTAINS UNSURPASSED. 
WE ARE NOT AFRAID TO MARK OUR GOODS IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


WE HAVE THE BEST WORKMEN OBTAINABLE ANYWHERE. 


CHAS. F. DIETZ, Secretary. 
W. A. NICHOLSON, Jr., Treasurer. 


Our methods will be modern, our goal to satisf y—satisfaction is guaranteed. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all to visit us, and see the newest, choicest cleanest and best arranged stock in the city. 


Mr. Frank L. Rearden, Mr. Walter W. Krenning, Mr. J. Scott Laurie, Mr. Wm. H. Bronaugh, Mr. H. N. Spencer, Mr. 
Geo. H. Stimson, Mr. Geo. H. Bockwinkel, Mr. John Dawson, along with the undersigned, will be ready and pleased to greet their 


ROBERT KLEIN, 


alk Co. 





L. S. ALDEN, 
LOUIS THOLE, W.H. WEAR. 


evened 


——- 


WE SOLICIT YOUR PATRONAGE BECAUSE 


- 
: 
al 
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MUSIC 
KROEGER’S AMERICAN SKETCHES. 


It would seem that America is at last 
in a condition to do something noteworthy 
in Art, in as much as its artists are now 
selecting subjects which are near to them 
for treatment. Time was, and that not 
so very long ago, when painters, newly 
returned from Paris, or Munich, placedly 
continued to paint Breton peasants or Ba- 
varian monks during the natural period 


of their so-called ‘‘artistic’’ lives. Musi- 
sicians who acquired the techniaue of 
composition, adopted either the Schu- 
mann or Wagner mode of expression, re- 


gardless of the fact that these masters 
had something to say, and said it in their 
own personal way, and, therefore, being 
true to themselves, were Schumann and 
Wagner. All of which, it is almost need- 
less to add, recalls the fable of the don- 
key in the lion's skin. 

It is surely a good thing to be master 
of technique, but it is a better thing to 
forget that one is such a master, for then 
technique will get to be so intimately 
interwoven with the thing to be ex- 
pressed that matter and manner will ap- 
pear as one. Herein lies the strength of 
the great masters, and herein is to be 
found the shortcoming of much that mas- 
querades as American art. (The word 
art is here used in its generic sense, and, 
of course, includes music.) A moment’s 
thought will call to mind many successes 
that are made by artists of meagre tech- 


nical equipment, who grasp an idea and 
present it in a natural way; while an 
artist of full technical mastery remains 
unappreciated, because he cannot adapt 
his powers to new conditions. If we 
take it for granted that America offers 
an endless variety of subjects for artistic 
effort—and of this there can be no doubt 
—then there will be a corresponding de- 
mand for an endless variety of treat- 
ment, and a marked innovation in tech- 
nique will result. In this connection, we 
must not forget that the artist is 
merely an exponent of his time, and 
reflects, in a high degree, the thoughts 
and feelings of the people among 
whom he lives. Nothing relating to 
our great American life should be lost 
upon the artist, and the true musician 
will study the phenomenon of ‘‘Rag- 
time’ with as much interest as he for- 
mulates an opinion that Richard Strauss 
is a genius and not a madman. We will 
not swear fealty to ‘‘Rag-time’’ any more 
than we would to the obtrusive weed, 
for we know that the circumscribed use- 
fulness of the latter is contained in its 
upward tendency to the fully developed 
flower. ‘‘Rag-time’’ is but a transient 
rythmic struggle of our nation. Mysical 
prudes need not be alarmed. Let us, 
for the sake of our art which is to be, 
be glad that the struggle is upon us, 
for has it not already driven the color- 
less, inane ‘‘American ballad”’ to the wall? 
After the smoke of our ‘‘Rag-time’’ bat- 
tle will have cleared, we will greet the 


perfected American Rhythm which will 


not long have to await the coming of 
American Melody and American Har- 


mony. Who can say in advance that 
these three sisters will be less beautiful 
than their cousins from the various an- 
cestral homes across the seas? 


The American composer will write 
easily, naturally, and without any striv- 
ing after originality. He will be so sat- 
urated with the spirit of his age and his 
special environment, that all he does 
will be filled with that indescribable 
something that we eall “American 
spirit.’ Foster, Gottschalk and Nevin 
have shown us what this. spirit is. 
Many men of excellent potentialities are 
in the land, and,with the rapid strides 
of everything American, it is to be hoped 
that the little tag ‘‘made in Germany” 
may be less often encountered, and fin- 
ally disappear altogether from matters 
musical. 


A careful study of Ernest Richard 
Kroeger’s “American Sketches’ has 
given rise to the above _ reflections. 
Among things which are new, and out of 
the ordinary, one finds in these sketches 
many rythms which hark back to those 
so much decried, but which are here 
found in full artistic significance. The 
melodies are clean-cut and attractive, 
both to those of cultivated musical judg- 
ment and to those of natural good taste. 
I should like to be present at the play- 
ing of some of these sketches to a typi- 
cal “Rag-time’’ crowd, for I feel con- 


After the theater, before the faotines 
or when down town shopping, th 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or mas St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 





vinced that they would immediately be 
received as a noble and welcome substi- 
tute for the pinchbeck to which the peo- 
ple hold, for want of something better. 

The weird “Indian Sketches’ are par- 
ticularly noteworthy, and suggest the 
query whether Indian rythms and folk- 
songs do not offer a better point of 
emergence for our distinctive American 
school, which seems to be in process, 
than rythms and folk-songs of the Afri- 
can race, far from the original source of 
its inspiration. Most of the sketches, 
even those in sprightlier mood, have 4 
tinge of sadness. Is it not true that all 
art of peoples wholly free possess this 
characteristic? 

The ‘‘American Sketches’ are revealed 
in classic form and it goes without say- 
ing that they, like all of Mr. Kroeger's 
works, are well written, and show the 
hand of the master. Average players 
may bungle through them, but only 
those of skillful fingers and poetic con- 
ception will reveal their full significance. 

W. H. POMMER. 
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A NOTABLE EXHIBIT 


fhe reception at Strauss’ Studio, 
Grand and Franklin avenues, last Satur- 
day evening, which marked the opening 
of the exhibit to private view of the 
paintings of the distinguished artiste, 
Mrs. Willie Betty Newman, of Paris, 
was un grand succés from every stand- 
point. It was a strikingly select and dis- 
criminative assemblage which crowded 
the studio. Every lover of the beautiful 
in art was in attendance. The studio 
was charmingly and fittingly decorated 
with palms and flowers, and an orches- 
tra. discoursed appropriate selections 
from the master-composers. There was, 
in fact, nothing missing to dispel the 
pleasing illusion of being in one of the 
salons of Paris, or in one of the art 
galleries of Florence. Mrs. James L. 
Blair, one of the local patronesses of art 
and music, received. She was assisted 
bv Mesdames James L. Blair, Halsey C. 
Ives, J. C. Van Blarcom, J. Finney How 
and Estelle McHenry. 

The exhibit of pictures is a remark- 
ably striking one. This was the verdict 
of all the professional and amateurish 
connoisseurs of art in attendance. It 
amply confirms the statement frequently 
made that Mrs. Newman’s is one of the 
best private collections of paintings that 
can be found anywhere. Two singularly 
impressive works are “The Foolish Vir- 
gins,” and “The Passing of the Holy 
3read.” In these two, connoisseurs 
thought they detected the influence of 
the late Benjamin Constant, the great 
French painter, who was one of the pre- 
ceptors of Mrs. Newman, and who, on 
frequent occasions, expressed his faith 
in her artistic abilities and future suc- 
cess. At one time, M. Constant de- 
clared that Mrs. Newman must be con- 
sidered one of the finest and most deli- 
cate colorists known to modern art. 

The exhibit at Strauss’ Studio de- 
serves a visit from all to whom art is not 
a sealed book, from all who wish to be- 
come acquainted with some of the really 
notable paintings of l’art francais. Mrs. 
Newman and her charming circle of art 
patronesses are entitled to the thanks of 
St. Louisans for exhibiting these paint- 
ings to private view. The exhibit is a 
revelation and a delight. It is one 
that should stimulate the zsthetic feel- 
ings and impulses. It is one that in- 
spires admiration for that form of art 
which shuns the gaudy, the flashy, the 
bizarre, and confines itself to the true, 
the simple, the beautiful in nature and 
man, 

Mrs. Newman’s collection comprises 
fifty-six canvases, all representative of 
art de notre temps. 

It will be on exhibit at Strauss’ Stu- 
dio at eight o’clock every evening, until 
the 14th of March. 


ob cb 
GREAT ARTIST TO MAKE RECORDS 





The Columbia Phonograph Company 
Engage Mme. Suzanne Adams at Big 
Salary—Enterprise of Company 
Should meet With Reward. 

(From New York Music Trade Review, 

February 14, 1993.) 

Mme. Suzanne Adams, the distin- 
guished soprano, whose singing in opera 
and concert excited so much admiration 
this season, has a novel method of prac- 
tising. In her parlor by the piano stand 
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10% to 50% 
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EE OE TOOT TET ETT EEE TTT b 4 $75.00 Now $24.00 


Italian Walnut Carved Atm Chair...cssee eee 


Fine Mahogany Bedroom Suit.....+++.s+++0++ “Was $550,00 Now $365.00 
anagney Bas og eet 3 pieces .-...seeee- Was $375.00 Now $245.00 


Pia Dn chesassckbceund ie 


a 
poy Relief Carve 
Vou n Hall Light P. 


seeeeeeees 


Heme meee eeeeeee 


Teakwood Carved,  seomovel Table........+- Was $85.00 Now 00 
Vernis Martin Parlor Cabinet...........000e. WwW 3 
Vernis Martin Decorated Table...-.....--+++ Was $32.00 Now $19.00 


LOT OF SOLID MAHOGANY OFFICE DESKS ABOUT 33 per cent OFF. 
a Every Article in Our Stock Included—BROADWAY and LOCUST. 
che ee beste efe che ntecfe nfo cfecte nfo ete she ate ofr afe efe nf ofr afr nfe she nfo afr ofe stone nie fe rte ofr ete ate ofe ate efecto rte 


Mahogan: chine —.. cecccccccccccces Was $175.00 Now $125.00 
le Wood Table, Marq. Top..--- . $20.00 Now $9.00 


A FEW SAMPLE CUurs. 





Richly Carved Oak China Closet.......+.+.+0 Was $95.00 Now $75.00 

low $42.00 Mahogany-Finished Chiffonier......... ss: Was $15.00 Now $10.50 

sa remy ye Wardrobe........ccccccccvees we $85.00 Now $50.00 

IIE a oicat 5.66660 ss 000d6ccccesscess as $10.00 Now $650 

Was $200.00 Now $149.00 PEMINEE GREE TUMIIR i 0oi0d 60 ode0cs cccvnccceus Was $30.00 Now $19.75 
Natural Birch Dresser........--eeceesees coe Was $25.00 Now $18.00 

N IS a so'5 a buh cats « wkedidndbdevess Was $7.00 Now $3.75 

as $150.00 Now $100.00 Mahogany Italian Renn, Parlor Groupe-..... Was $250.00 Now $185.00 
$ Now $48.00 Fumed Oak Chiffonier ........0220eeseeceeee Was $30.00 Now $16.00 

N $65. Bird’s-Eye Maple Dresser........-.--+.ese008 Was $25.00 Now $12.50 

as $100.00 Now $82.50 Fine Carved Mahogany......2---+eeeeeeseees Was $375.00 Now $245.00 
Fine Flemish Sideboard........-.+-eeseeseees Was $135.00 Now $95.00 
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two graphophones. She sings into one 
of these, while her husband, who teaches 
and accompanies her, plays into the 
other. The song finished, they sit down 
to rest, while the graphophones are 
turned on, and out pours the aria with 
piano accompaniment. 

“In this way,” said Mme. Adams, “we 
get the effect, and can tell whether we 
want to do it that way again or not. It 
is great fun, too, aside from the help in 
practising and study of parts which pos- 
sibly one may never sing.” 

The Columbia Phonograph Company, 
sole sales agent of the American Grapho- 
phone Company, has recently arranged 
with this great artiste to make records, 
and nothing like them has ever been 
even distantly approached. In some 
cases, Mme. Adams is accompanied on 
the violoncello by her husband, who 
plays a somewhat renowned instrument 
valued at $5,000. Other great singers are 
under engagement and a new line of 
singing records will be made eclipsing 
all previous ones. The regulation price 
for singing is one dollar per song, but 
in order to secure what they desire the 
Columbia people are paying from $100 
to $1,000 for a song. It is needless to 
add that they are the only ones in the 
talking machine business who have the 
means to employ singers whose fame is 
as wide as the world and whose time is 
valued at several dollars per second. In 
view .of Suzanne Adams’ hold upon 
musical people who frequent the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House and other acad- 


emies of music in the Old World, as 
well as the New, it is fitting that she 
should have been the first great soprano 
to make graphophone records for the 
benefit of the public. Owing to the mar- 
velous improvement that has been made 
by the Columbia people in recording and 
reproducing vocal records—also instru- 
mental ones—in the past year, the graph- 
ophone work of Mme. Adams is ex- 
tremely satisfactory. And then it is a 
delightful thing to have the voice of 
such an artiste in one’s home and always 
available, even though the singer may, 
at the time, be absent in propria persona 
and be charming her listeners in the 
courts and the opera houses of the lands 
beyond the sea. 


OTTYLE| sansni acer. 


| JULIETTE 


SONDHEIM 


RECITAL of Compositions for TWO PIANOS. 


First appearance in their home city. 


Parquet, aisle seats, $1.50; other Parquet seats, $1.00. Balcony, $1.00 and 75c. 


Boxes, $15.00. 


Seats now at Boitman’s, 1120 Olive street. 





Grand 


Canyon 


of Arizona 


Earth’s greatest wonder— 

the titan of chasms, a mile 

deep, many miles wide. 
Pictures of it: For,75 cents will 
nonele— Grand Canyon photochrome view, 
uniquely mounted to reproduce the Canyon 


tints. , for same price, a set of four black- 
and-white prints, ready for framing. 


Books about it: Fst, cems will 


Canyon book, 128 pages, 93 illustrations, cover 
in colors; contains articles by noted authors, 
travaieve and scientists. Worthy a place in 

library. Oy, will mai] free pamphlet, 
“Pitan of C 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
A. ANDR EWS, General Agent, 
108 N. FourthSt. St. Louis, Mo. 


Santa Fe 





and comfort for you. 
Mention this paper when writing. 
NATURE CURE CoO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ee 


New Stomach $1. 


An absolute cure for DYSPEPSIA and alj 
Stomach Ailments in ONE MONTH. Posi- 
tive relief in 5 days. NO DRUGS, simply 
NATURE’S CURE on scientific principles. 
Send for this treatment and you will never 
regret it. Do not put it off; write to-day. 
This offer is genuine and $1.00 means new life 








MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry 


OENTRAL LOAN OFFIOE. 
@04 N. Fouers Sraaat 






GERMANIA THEA TER; 
Fourteenth and Loc 
Heinemann and Welb 
SUNDAY, MARCH 8th, 1903, 


For the second and last time the greatest success of al 
German Stages in Europe and America, 


ALT HEIDELBERG. 
in 5 acts by Meier-Foerster. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH IIth, 1903, 
Benefit for Mr. Arno Olde len. 
Songs! Comedy! Dances! For the first time 


HOEHERE TOECHTER 
by Mannstaedt. 
Phone Kin. C. 875, 


CENTURY 


THIS WEEK. NEXT SUNDAY; 
James O’Néeill 


Managers. 





Marguerita Sylva 
Hall Caine’s play, IN 


The Manxman | The Strollers 
Reg. Matinee Saturday. | Reserved seats Thursd 


OLYMPIC 








THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 
George W. Lederer’s 
Musieal Masterpiece, | The Roger Brothers 
Sally in in Harvard, 


Our Alley. 


Reg. Matinee Saturday. 


THE STANDARD 


THIS WEEK, 


by John J. McNally. 


Reserved seats Thurs. 








Falton’s Jo llyGrass Widows 


The Big City Sports Co. 


Established 1850. Telephone 1013 
THE OLO RBLIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 
Ove ANDO CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
G14 GLive Sraaer. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Wall Street is badly 
over the monetary situation and out- 
look. The late hardening in interest 
rates has disturbed it seriously and given 
it fears that another period of “tight- 
ness” is approaching. Some weeks ago, 
there was considerable jubilant shouting 
over an apparent ease in money, and 
opinions were expressed by authorities 
of exceedingly light caliber that there 
was a plenitude of funds which could 
be used ad lib. in bull speculation. The 
manipulators made haste to assure the 
“lambs” that a call money rate of 2 and 
21% per cent was practically certain to 
prevail for months to come, and urged 
them, on this ground, to “load up” with 
stocks that paid from 3 to 4 and 4% 
per cent. At this writing, the manipula- 
tors are no longer so confident, nor so 
eager to express optimistic opinions. 
Those that followed their advice some 
weeks ago by buying stocks at top prices 
are now enjoying the exquisite sensa- 
tion of seeing their holdings depreciate 
slowly, but irresistibly, and, instead of 
a gratifying ease in interest rates, there 
is now a distinct tightening of the 
screws, and a fair prospect that banks 
will soon be compelled to resort to their 


again worried 


usual drastic methods of curtailing 
loans. 
The condition of the money market 


is such as practically to forbid a resump- 
tion of bullish activity on a largescale, 
and it is fair to that the more 
interests are, at 


assume 
conservative banking 
present, not disposed to lend their aid 
to those who are ever willing to boost 
prices in any old way, to any old level, 
as long as they are enabled thereby to 
get rid of their stuff or to gather broker- 
age commissions. Chronic bulls should 
find ‘considerable food for reflection in 
the fact that the loan account of the 
New York Associated Banks is now 
breaking all previous records, while sur- 
plus reserves are the lowest, for this 
date, for any year since 1889. These 
things may not “cut much ice” with the 
average gambler, but they have a wealth 
of significance in the eyes of careful, 
experienced people. They suggest pos- 
sibilities that the average optimist is 
not very fond of pondering in his thir- 
ty-two-caliber brain. 





We buy and 
sell fo el | 
high - grade 
Investment 
Securities. 


List of Bonds for sale on 


application. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
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The speculative community is paying 
a great deal of 
figures of railroad earnings these days. 
Great expectations are still entertained 


attention to statistical 


regarding the probable results of higher- 


freight rates, but there is reason to fear 
that some of these expectations are a 
little too high-strung. They may re- 
sult in disappointment in many in- 
stances. The gross earnings for Janu- 
ary, which had also been expected to be 
very gratifying, have shown up rather 
poorly. True, they show, all told, an in- 
crease in gross of about 9% per cent, 
compared with the results of the same 
month in 1902, but this increase is re- 
flected to rather an exceedingly small 
extent in net results. The January gross 
increase is about the same as was that 
for December last. It will be recalled 
that December’s increase in operating 
expenses, though considerable, did not 
offset the gain in gross. This was true, 
even outside the anthracite coal roads, 
whose earnings were influenced by 
causes peculiar to themselves. Remov- 
ing those properties from calculations, 
net railroad earnings in December in- 
creased some 4 per cent. Compared 
with December, the January net results, 
so far to hand, do not make as favor- 
able a showing. Take the Atchison 
earnings, for In December 
this road rolled up a gross gain of $r10,- 
000, and a net gain of $21,000. In Jan- 
uary, a gross increase of $498,000 was 
accompanied by a net increase of barely 
$39,000. The December Wabash earn- 
ings showed a gross gain of $102,000, 
and left the net practically unchanged. 
In January, the gross results were hardly 
changed, while net fell $97,000 below the 
level of a year ago for the corresponding 
month. These figures tend to corrobo- 
rate tne recently made statements of 
prominent railway officials that this 
results would not show much 
change from those of last year, at least 
not in net, on account of higher prices 
of material and wages. 

The full compilation of national bank 
returns, by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, for this month, is highly inter- 
esting. As could have been expected, 
the figures submitted make a _ better 
showing, compared with those of the 
last, or November, 1902, compilation, 
for, though loans have increased since 
that time (almost: wholly because of t..e 
$32,000,000 expansion in New York), 
cash holdings have expanded still more 
heavily. ‘This is, of course, to be ex- 
plained by the return of currency from 
the interior, which 
movement 
month’s compilation — is 


instance. 


year’s 


followed the crop 
However, this 

disappointing 
and weak, when compared with that ofa 
year ago, for, while loans of the na- 
tional banks have expanded $222,000,000 
within the past twelve months, and de- 
posit liabilities $177,000,000, cash re- 
serves have gained only $8,000,000. One 
of the most noteworthy facts is the de- 
crease, as compared with February, 
1902, of nearly $25,000,000 in deposits 
of other banks. This reflects the dispo- 
sition (which has been in evidence for 
some months) of interior banks to lend 
in the East on their own account, rather 
than leave their capital on deposit with 
Eastern institutions, to be used by them. 

The late decline in stock prices has 


season. 


H, A, FORMAN, President, 





Wt FOURTH ANTIONAL BANK 


Fda — LE OF 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - $1,000,000.00 


EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest. DAVID.,SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest. 


G, A, W, AUGST, Cashier, VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 





WEF Interest Paid on Time Deposits “Qgj 





Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 





BEEF Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S, Line. | 
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‘St Louis Union Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, Tas Co 
$9,000.000.00. | 


Interest Allowed on lowed on Deposits. | 
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TRUST 


LINCOL CO. 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PAYS Qo/ INTEREST 


ON REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS. 
(Credited Monthly. ) 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 














$3,500,000 





300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


ST. LOUIS 
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oe 
H. Woop, President. Ricn’p. B. Burocx,Vice-Prest. W.E. Berazn, Cashier. | 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - -_ ST.LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
hest rates of interest paid on time deposits, 
Letters of Credit and —— Exchange drawn payable ia 
all parts of the worl 
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heen of a suspicious character, inasmuch 
as it was accompanied by considerable 
dullness in dealings. It is quite apparent 
that there is no longer much confidence 
among outsiders in the professions of 
hull leaders and touts. The way prices 
fuctuate and sink strongly suggests 
stealthy liquidation and distrust of the 
future. Even the most roseate consolida- 
tion rumors fail to stimulate buying at 
present. The average outsider has be- 
come languid and evidently reached the 
conclusion that all things have already 
been discounted. What difference does 
it make whether this or that sort of con- 
solidation be hereafter effected? ‘The 
same old trick cannot be “worked” for- 
ever. There comes a time when it fails 
longer to attract. Take the ’Frisco 
stories, for instance! What do we care 
whether Morgan or Leeds or Gould 
absorbs it! All this tall talk does 
not do away with the fact that the 
prices of the shares are high enough, and 
are no longer tempting even to “suck- 
ers.” It would be a different thing, of 
course, if the common were still quoted 
at 45 or 50. It is exceedingly foolish, 
as everybody of the least experience 
knows, to buy stocks after the good news 
is out. 

There is no inducement to buy stocks 
indiscriminately at this time. The best 
that one can do is to let the grass grow 
under one’s feet and to wait for better 
times and better opportunities. Let us 
not forget that sellers are numerous and 
purchasers scarce; that money markets 
are not reassuring and European demand 
for our stocks is at a very low ebb. Bull 
movements can, at times, be forcibly 
brought about by unscrupulous, skillful 
leaders, but it is very doubtful if even 
a Morgan would care to boost prices at 
present, solely for the purpose of hold- 
ing the bag. If another bull movement 
is to come, it will come in due time, 
and if it is not to come, why, it will not 
come, and that is all there is to it. 

abe 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


If exceptions be made of a few issues, 
influenced by special factors, the ten- 
dency in prices in the local market, in 
the past week, has been downward. At 
times, there was rather urgent selling. 
Every little advance provoked liquida- 
tion. The confident buyer was hard to 
find. Those who bought at the declines 
did not do so with the intention of hold- 
ing. The first sharp rise will see them 
in the ranks of sellers. What the reason 
of this discouraging state of affairs is 
can only be surmised. Some believe that 
there are too many who hold stocks on 
margin, and who are only waiting for a 
g00d chance to sell without a loss. 

Mr. James Campbell announces the sale 
of the Laclede Gaslight Company to, pre- 
sumably, the North American Company. 
He has issued a circular letter to stock- 
holders, stating that those who wish to 
dispose of their holdings should deliver 
them to the Mercantile Trust Company, 
of this city, or the Trust Company of 
America, in New York, before March 16. 
The priee to be paid for stock delivered 
to these companies is $102 per share. Pay- 
ments will be made after March 16. At 
this writing, Laclede common is selling 
at about 98. 

Missouri-Edison shares were consider- 
ably stimulated by the news of the light- 
ing deal. The preferred is now quoted at 
58, and the common at 224. It is expect- 
ed that this company will likewise be in- 
cluded in the deal, if not now, then 
later on. 

St. Louis Transit is still quoted at 





Best Passenger Service in 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E, P TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS. TEXAS. 





about 29. Transactions in this stock, in 
the last few days, were small. United 
preferred is steady a 82. The 4% bonds 
are quoted at 84%. e 

Third National Bank stock is selling at 
340, Fourth National at 345, and Missourt 
Trust at 127. This class of shares has 
been very quiet of late. Lincoln Trust is’ 
quoted at 258% bid; Mercantile at 405% 
bid; Title Guaranty at 92 bid, and Colon- 
ial at 200 bid. Bank of Commerce is of- 
fered at 284%, and State National at 202. 

Westinghouse Automatic Coupler is 
selling at 56. National Candy common is 
21 bid, 22% asked; Granite is 10 asked, 
and Credit Indemnity 300 asked. 

Bonds are neglected. St. Louis Brew- 
ing Association 6s are selling at 95 and 
Missouri-Edison 5s at 974. East St. Louls 
& Suburban 5s are offered at 97%. 

Last week’s bank clearances in St. 
Louis showed a decrease, compared with 
a year ago. Sterling exchange is firm at 


$4.88. 
ob 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 

T. E. W., Lincoln, Neb.—Would not ad- 
vise investing in Chicago stock men- 
tioned. The property is said to be in 
poor physical condition. No dividend in 
sight at present. 

D. S.—Bonds mentioned are a good in- 
vestment. Somebody must have told you 
a yarn. The county is well able to pay 
the interest, and its financial standing is 


first-class. 
R. F. O’D., Helena, Ark.—Keep out of 


Union Bag preferred. The stock has 
been in disrepute for several years. Yes, 
the common sold, at one time, in the 30s. 
I cannot see any. earthly reason why 
Standard Rope should be a purchase. 

‘‘Seller.’’—lowa Central preferred 
should be left alone. Its past record is 
not one that was very gratifying to hold- 
ers. Cannot recommend purchases of C. 
& H. Coal & Iron. Nothing to put it up 
on. 

A. A. J.—Baltimore & Ohio is a good 
stock, of considerable intrinsic merit, but 
not very tempting at present. Would ad- 
vise you to defer purchases. Believe you 
will have a chance to buy at a still lower 
price soon. 

S. T. R., Waxahachie, Tex.—Would ad- 
vise you to buy mining stock named only 
in case you have money to burn. The 
company has nothing tangible with 
which to substantiate claims made to 
you. Looks like a bunco game to me. 

G. A. S., Albany, N. Y.—The bonds are 
a good investment, but there is quite a 
probability that they will be selling at a 
lower price after a while. Would advise 


you to wait. 
obs hs che 
PERPLEXED 


Parker: ‘‘What’s wrong? You seem wor- 
ried.” 

Streeter: ‘‘I am. I wrote two notes—one 
to my broker asking him if he took me 
for a fool, and-the other to Miss Golding 
asking her if she would be mine. While 
I was out somebody telephoned ‘Yes,’ 
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THE NEW EQUIPMENT OF THE 


DAYLIGHT SPECIAL 











Was Specially Built for Service 
FROM ST. LOUIS TO 


Chicago 





BY THE 





Illinois Central. 























12:02 NOON 
9:00 PM. 
11:40 PM 


SUPERIOR 
EQUIPMENT 
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ARRIVE CHICAGO 





AGO & ALTON 











Traveling by Daylight 
ON THE 


WABASH LINE 


Affords ail the comforts to 
be had in the most luxu- 
rious homes or in the best of 
hotels. Nothing is wanting 
to complete one’s happiness 
and the days pass only too 
swiftly. 

The Parlor and Obser- 
vation-Cafe Library Car 
features on the Wabash 
trains, together with the 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
and Dining Cars, have 
become widely known and 
very popular. 

hrough Cars are run 
between St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
New York, Boston, Los 
Angeles, San_ Francisco, 
Denver, Portland, Ore., 
Minneapolis and St. Paul; 
between Chicago and Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston and 
Montreal; between Kansas 
City and Buffalo, and St. 
Paul and Los Angeles. 


Cc. S. CRANE, 
Gen’] Pass’r & Tkt Agt. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





and I don’t know which of ’em it was.’’— 


San 


Franciseo Star. 


eM Me 


NOT IN THE HUMOR 

The editor of this sheet is lying on his 
back with cute little pains chasing each 
other up and down his spinal stairway, 


and all over his darned system, and with 
a temperature of 180 degrees above the 
sea level. And he feels about as much 
like writing slush for this column as a 
hen with the gaps feels like dancing the 


ean-can. So if any of you readers think 
[ am going to write anything jovial 
this week you are going to get mighty 
badly fooled.—The Cherokee Democrat. 
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FAIR WARNING-GOING, GONE. 


Last 3 Days of Our Introductory Sale of 


Fine Furniture, Carpets, Upholstery, Etc., Etc. 


NOTE REVISED PRICES. 





Hassocks—1,000 Hassocks in fancy velour 
coverings, light and strong, never sold 
for less than 50c each; as long as they 
TREG. 5:s a: Bates cee e iene eda egies es 25c 


Brussels Rugs—27x60 inches, all in bright 
OUd.-PFOEGY MOMOCTRE Bb... 6s co cceccos 98c 


Axminster Rugs—27x60 inches, rich Ori- 
ental designs, all copies of celebrated im- 
ported Turkish Rugs, only............. $2.75 





Tapestry Brussels Room Rugs—9x12 feet, 
best grade fabrics, handsomely bordered, 
UTR TOW OB: i as: 5 6%. 0s 0:04 Ajainin casa $11.50 


Velvet Room Rugs—9x12 feet, in rich, 
warm colorings; this rug ought to sell 
at $21.00, instead of our price of...... $15.00 


Tapestry Brussels Carpets—All this sea- 
son’s goods, with or without borders, 
SO 0s OW ais nvs eo o4% 6 000 6 o Shs RK 65c 





Iron Beds—In fancy combination colorings, 
1 5-1b post and heavy filling—the best 
DGd OR the MOPROL TOP... oc kc cceenacs $10.00 

Buffets—Handsome quartered golden oak 
Buffets, beautifully finished, with large 
French plate mitOR i. cc. cnccnscetaaes $25.00 

Sideboards—Solid oak, nicely finished, can- 
opy top, with French beveled edge mir- 
Cr eM age 5 


FURNITURE. 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 


There is not a More Complete nor More Carefully Selected Stock of FLOOR COVERINGS to be found in St. Louis. 


Wilton Velvet Carpets—1903 spring de- 
signs and colorings, price elsewhere, per 
yard, $1.26; OUP DPPICE. sii... cece secees $1.00 

Axminster Carpets—In the very swellest 
color effects, with borders to match; 
exclusive carpet dealers are asking $1.35 
aq yerd:. our pride Te UGE. «ccc eco c tees $1.10 

Straw Mattings—Just arrived, 800 rolls 
China and Japan Mattings at prices from, 
NS tik ch Fk OR Ha 8 ORGS eT 60c to 10c 





phrase, either. 


Hall Racks—In quartered golden oak, with 
box and large Mirror ......scsccccceses $7.50 


Turkish Easy Chairs and Rockers—Covered 
in genuine leather, with best of springs, 
really a $85 Chair for.........ccccoccs $25.00 


Roll-Top Desks—Golden oak, with side 
drawers, roomy interior and well fin- 
MANGO BO OR OER... oc ac as ake see Ke caias $15.00 


Truly the Most Artistic Display and by far the Lowest 
Prices to be found in the city, and this is no stereotyped 


Burnt Wood Taburettes—In three shapes, 


Library Tables—A few in mahogany finish 
only; an $8.50 Table 008... 6.6 cccsescaus $6.50 


Weathered Oak Furniture—In China Closets, 
Book-Cases, Hall Seats, Glasses, Chairs, 
Rockers, Clocks, Desks, etc., at 20 per cent 
below furniture store prices. 





You can now buy the Very Best Machines 
at much less than half the regular prices. 
All fine sewers and good flyers!! 


“The New Model” Sewing Machine, either 
high-top or drop-top, 5 drawers, all at- 
tachments complete, nickel plated; regu- 
lar price $45.00—Introductory Price. ..$13.49 


“The Crawford” Sewing Machine, top-drop, 
woodwork handsomely carved in floral 
designs, Colonial swell front table and 5 
drawers, ball-bearing stand, all attach- 


ments complete, nickel plated and put 
up in metal boxes; regular price $40.00— 
Introgusiiey. Prine... 2.05.25. 0 eeeceaws $18.50 





J Solid Car Load of New Sewing Machines Just Received. 


Note Our Introductory Prices. See Display in Large Washington Avenue Window. 


“The New Peerless,” a drop-top Machine, 
finely carved woodwork, in Rococo de- 
sign, Colonial swell front, 5 drawers, 
rear of table being cut round and the 
drawers having the same contour, ball- 
bearing stand, nickel-plated attachments, 
all complete, in velvet-lined metal case; 
regular price $50.00 — Introductory 
PENG oS cews cheeses 
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FAMOUS LOVE LETTERS 


There are cynics who declare that 
sentiment seldom survives the altar, and 
to whom the very suggestion that a 
man could write a true love letter to his 
wife would be a matter for derision. 
But, if one may judge from the rare 
glimpses one gets of the correspondence 
of husband and wife, there is more 
true tenderness and devotion in many 
of these post-courtship letters than 
ycu would find in a bushel of so-called 
lovers’ ravings. 

fake, for example, this touching ex- 
tract from a letter written by the late 
Rt. Hon. W. H. Smith to his wife, 
penned from the treasury bench amid 
all the prose and distractions of a dry 
parliamentary debate: 

“This must come to you as my first 
greeting on the anniversary of that hap- 
py day when we became one. God has 
blessed us, and we do owe very much 
to Him, for all our trials have brought 
us closer to each other and to Him; 
and every day I realize more and more 
of the strength and guidance which 
you ask and help me to gain.” 

Could anything in the whole world 
of lovers’ sentiment surpass the sweet- 
ness and tenderness of this extract from 
a “plain politician’s” letter to the wife 
he had married so many years before? 
Then, again, read the lover-like devo- 
tion of this brief note, written by the 
late Lord Iddlesleigh to his wife after 
the signing of the Alabama treaty: 

“My Own. C——: The first and only 
use I make of this pen, after signing 
the treaty with it, is to send you a no- 
tification of the fact. Your devoted 

“STAFFORD.” 

To the last day of his life Prince Bis- 
marck—the man of iron—was as ten- 
derly devoted to his wife as on the day 
when he first took her in his arms. 

His letters to her were couched in 
ihe language of an almost passionate 
:ove; and when he was deemed the most 
heartless man in Europe he was address- 
ing his wife by such endearments as 
“my heart’s treasure,” and “my precious 
one,” and subscribing himself “Your 
own Bismarck,” 

In one of these letters, written from 
Paris, in the early days of their mar- 
ried life, he writes: “They say that here 
one may see the most beautiful women 
in the world; women whose charms are 
a scepter more powerful than a king’s. 
I have seen them all, my little heart, 
and ncw I know why you hold me in 
such unbreakable chains; for there is 
none of all these fair ones so richly 
dowered as my darling with all that 
gives a woman empire over the hearts 
of men.” 

No boy in the unrestrained ardor of 
calf-love could pen letters more packed 
with sentiment than those Napoleon the 
Great addressed to Josephine long after, 
according to the cynics, all sentiment 
should thave been dead and decently in- 
terred. The following letter may serve 
as a sample of Napoleon’s marital ar- 
dor: 

“I awaken full of thee; thy portrait 
and yester eve’s intoxicating charm 
have left my senses no repose. Sweet 
and matchless Josephine, how strange 
your influence upon my heart! Are you 
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angry? Do I see you sad? Are you 
uneasy? . . . My soul is moved 
with your grief, and there is no rest 
for your friend; but is there, then, more 
when, yielding to an overmastering de- 
sire, I draw from your lips, your heart, 
a flame which consumed me? Ah, this 
very night I knew your portrait was 


not you! Thou leavest at noon. Three 


hours more, and I shall see you again. 


Meantime, mio dolce amor, a thousand 
kisses; but give me none, for they set 
me all afire.” 

Samuel Pepys was quite equal to the 
emergency, when occasion demanded it, 
of pulling his wife’s nose; but in an- 
other mood he could write her a letter 
like the following, by way of atone- 
ment: : 

“I have been thinking of the days 
when my poor darling used to wash 
my clothes and light my fires with her 
own delicate hands, and then I thank 
God, who has given such a wretch as I 
am a wife so devoted. Memories such 
as these hallow my tender thoughts of 
you, and make me long for the time, 
now happily near, when I can take you 
in my arms again, and feel that I hold 
the whole world in my grasp.” 


Garibaldi, amid all the fatigues and 
hardships of campaign, could always 
find time to send tender messages to his 
wife. In one of them he wrote: “Your 
face, my little one, is with me _ every 
hour, encouraging and solacing me when 
my heart sinks low with fears of what 
may be. I thought I had tasted all the 
sweetness of love’s cup when I first em- 
braced my Anita, the mother of my 
children, in a silence that was an ecs- 


tasy; but now I know that there are 
peaks higher than the Alps, and that 
there is a heaven higher and purer and 
sweeter than any I first explored in the 
ardor of youth. God keep you, my dar- 
ling, and restore me to your arms.” 

Dr. Wadsworth, the great bishop of 
Lincoln, remained his wife’s devoted 
lover to the last, and the letters he 
wrote to her during their rare absences 
from each other are among the most 
beautiful ever addressed by man _ to 
woman. 

In one of them, penned during his 
headmastership of Harrow, he wrote: 
“What a beautiful and divine thing mar- 
riage is, and what a type of the heaven 
we shall some day share together! Look- 
ing back through the years since first 
you came into my life to sanctify and 
bless it, I am so impressed by the long 
vista of unclouded happiness that I feel 
I must go on my knees and pour out 
my very soul in gratitude to God, who 
has so blessed me.”—Tid-Bits. 


he he 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway 
and Locust. 
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2:15 P. M. TO-DAY. 


~~" DENVER 


3:15 P. M. TO-MORROW 


TICKETS AND BERTHS AT 
S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND 
OLIVE STREET. 











CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT’S ALL. 





OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 


TENTH AND.PINE STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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itinerary, etc., may be had upon application at 


HUVLUNAQOQEREUTRGRNDEAUUORUONGGGEQBIUUDUGOQGE40 NNOO0HNNONUUUUUI00000000000H00080000UUI00000GQUUOLUO00900000000090089000 0000 000408 


THE AMERICAN Ecypt 
Gates” Tenth Annual Tours to MEX] CO 


Also to the Grand Canyon of Arizona and California. 
Leaving Union Station, St. Louis, 2:30 p. m., Wednesday, February 18th, 


VIA THE 


This is an excellent chance to visit, at comparatively small expense, all principal points of interest in Mexico, as well as 
the Grand Canyon, the Petrified Forests and the most famous Health and Pleasure Resorts of California. 
Full information (including profusely illustrated descriptive matter) as to the expense, 


TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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and interesting 
trip in a through 
Pullman Sleeper, 
leaving St. Louis 
every day at 8:32 P. M., 


~ON— 


THE KATY FLYER 


THE ONLY LINE THAT DOES IT. 








Write for booklet which tells you all about it. 
* ADDRESs, 


KATY, St. Louis. 
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